








Songs of 


Ireland 


“ ., . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”” wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Whee!l/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75 

a < ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 

No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
soe Lamb/Next Market Day 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad l 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blu 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75) 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley, Pride 


IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 
DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 

Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 

The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 

Town in the Ould County Down/ 

A Good Rocrin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75) 
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ing, treland’s 
Songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
a gs and tho Loyal Brethren : 
1e Sash m Father Wore/The 


oth stant + The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 


ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 


Nobody Knows/ Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, 16/— ($2.25). 


COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree 
TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25), 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The — of Mooncoin/How 
can you bi Killarney/If 1 were 
a Bl ackbird The M 
OE 9238. 


dust send remittance pilus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 























Talk about taking the bit out 
of your mouth... .! 

Goldsmith immortalised the 
Three Jolly Pigeons; the ten 
here (in St. Stephen's Green, 
Dublin) would surely have 
giaddened his heart. 

Altogether a fitting scene for 
perpetuation on canvas.... The 
Man with the Pigeons. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
moath a concise and vivid cross 
section of Irish tife and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
you subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Iaisn Dicest, 43, Parkgate St. 
Dublin, Ireland 
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An outstanding biography . 


PARNE LL 
y 


i 
Leon O Broin 


A full, well-documented eritical account of Parnell’s 
life, filled in against a background which embraces the 
whole history of the period. 

“ By far the most notable work that has recently 
appeared in Irish.”"— Irish Times. 

“ Ni fhéadfadh éinne é kéamh gan bheith bufoch den 
fidar as ucht a iomldine a nocht sé an seéal agus a 
shuimidlacht a dheim sé é.’’— Irish Independent. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Demy Oct. 666 pp. 8s. 6d. 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.P.0. Arcade, Dublin 
or through all booksellers 
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Dying ? It ts quickening to new and 
more vigorous life 


The Linen Industry is 
Fighting Back 


W. J. McCARTNEY 


AS mill after mill and factory 
after factory close, the news 
from the North would seem to say 
that linen, which has meant em- 
ployment for 100,000 as the 
greatest industry in the Six 
Counties, must face the fact that 
centuries of progress and renown 
are no guarantee of survival in our 
changing world. 


I thought Irish linen was world- 
famous? 


It was, and is. When Britain 
destroyed the Irish woollen trade, 


the non-competitive linen industry, 
begun about 1640, became, in 
time, a traditional craft in the 
North. Fine linen and the town of 
Moygashel are synonymous. 


Then why are the factories forced 
to close? 


Not only in Ireland, but in 
Great Britain and other countries, 
exactly the same thing has been 
happening. During the past couple 
of years there has been a global re- 
cession in the textile business. 
Indeed, 1957-58 have been de- 
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scribed as the worst years the in- 
dustry has ever known. 


How can this be, when textiles are 
essential to the world’s ever- 
increasing population? 

An unprecedented fall in the 
value of wool almost paralysed the 
textile trade from October, 1957, 
to the end of September, 1958. In 
many cases the excellent profits in 
what for generations had been a 
thriving industry were changed to 
heavy losses. 

Typical was the case of the 
worsted-spinning firm Salts (Ire- 
land) Ltd., of Tullamore, Offaly. 
Compared with a trading profit of 
£70,514 for the preceding year, 
the chairman reported at the 21st 
Annual General Meeting, held 
early this year, a trading loss of 
£24,598. 

But surely sales go up when prices 
fall? 

A sudden drop in the value of 
a primary commodity unsettles 
everyone, not least the public. 
During those terrible two years 
the value of wool went down by 
30 per cent., discounting stock 
values, wiping out the profits of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. 

Cautious shopkeepers, daily ex- 
pecting a further fall, placed only 
trifling orders for immediate 
needs; so previously humming 
factories and mills, changing from 
overtime to short-time working, 
became silent and deserted. Amaz- 
ingly, skilled workers were on the 
dole. 
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Too bad for the worsted and wool 
business—but werent we 
speaking of linen? 

And of a world recession in the 
textile trade. Concurrently with 
the closing of so many mills and 
factories in the North, many thou- 
sands of cotton-looms in Lanca- 
shire are idle; which is merely 
part of the grim picture. In the 
United Kingdom, between 1957 
and 1958, weekly consumption of 
raw cotton fell from 292,000 tons 
to 247,000; the consumption of 
raw wool from 481,000,000 Ib. to 
442,000,000. 


Aren’t we forgetting the obvious? 
Is it not simply that man- 
made fibres are ousting tradi- 
tional fabrics? 

But the recession has affected 
man-made fibres too, so that, for 
example, during the two years 
already mentioned production fell 
from 495.9 million Ib. to 421.9— 
a drop of 74,000,000 Ib, 

Do not these new acrylic textiles, 
nonetheless, spell FINIS for 
the wool, cotton and linen in- 
dustries? 

Far from it. Wool, cotton and 
linen have long been the Big 
Three of the textile world; and 
where capital outlay runs into bil- 
lions, it is especially true that 
competition is the life of trade. 

Thus, while at first glance it 
might seem that the North’s great 
linen industry is dying, the exact 
opposite is really the case. The old 
trade is quickening to. new and 
more vigorous life. 





THE LINEN INDUSTRY 


Despite the fact that mills are clos- 
ing every other week? 

The recession recently ended 
has, admittedly, squeezed out of 
existence many flax-spinning mills, 
weaving factories and bleachworks, 
some of which had been busy for 
generations. Some of these inde- 
pendent old firms were trying to 
carry on with old-fashioned looms 
and outmoded spindles. A number 
took advantage of the 334 per 
cent. Government grant and in- 
stalled new machines, only to find 
that they could not get sufficient 
work to justify the faster looms. 


Heavens! Is it not crazy to buy 
streamlined equipment to 
supply a shrinking market? 

Nowadays, organised control of 
the market can blow up demand 
like a balloon. If the product is 
something really good, like linen, 
modern techniques make it pos- 
sible to produce in quantity for 
ready sale at the right price, in 
consumer-conditioned markets. 

With a new product, the public 
must be nursed into recognising it 
as familiar and acceptable. In the 
case of linen, which is as old as 

Egypt, for those who appreciate 

quality the names Old Bleach or 

Moygashel, for example, have 

merely to be mentioned to ensure 

acceptance, 


But now have we not a choice of 
many weights and colours in 
non-crease, no-sag, no-shrink, 
drip-dry, man-made fabrics at 
keen prices? 

We have; but many will still 
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prefer Irish linen. No longer will it 
come through from little weaving 
factories picturesquely nestled in 
some “ bee-loud glade ”, for these 
are the firms which have been 
forced to shut down. 

“Painful but necessary mea- 
sures”, in the words of a North 
of Ireland textile expert, have been 
hastened by a recession which he 
calls “ the first phase of a second 
industrial revolution ”. 


What sort of measures, with what 
object? 

Big firms are taking over smaller 
firms and, in furtherance of a pro- 
gramme of integration and ration- 
alisation, are closing mills and fac- 
tories which represent deadwood. 
Large, rambling premises which 
had been required to house old- 
type machines are being disposed 
of. Modern machines are compact. 

The new, automation-style 
electric equipment makes possible 
“ package” yarn bleaching, con- 
tinuous-process cloth bleaching 
and automatic winding-weaving 
from wet spinning frames. This 
costly non-stop system is already 
absorbing redundant labour in a 
sixteen-hour day of two or three 
shifts, in more than one linen com- 
pany reorganised on “ vertical- 
horizontal ” lines. 

With practical progressiveness, 
the result of research and pioneer- 
ing work study in the linen trade, 
the centralised new-form firms of 
Northern Ireland control under 
one roof (almost) every step from 
raw flax to spinning, weaving, 
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bleaching, dyeing, finishing, mak- 
ing-up, advertising and marketing 
a finished product branded and 
styled to the crispest, non-crease 
work in fashion the world over. 


But linen can’t compete in price 
with, say, plastic table-cloths? 
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Plastic table-cloths are a splen- 
did idea, especially where there’s 
a family of young children. In 
some cases they advertise linen by 
attempting to look like linen. The 
point is, however, that plastic 
table-cloths, no matter how they 
try, can’t be damask. 


Braking Rule of Thumb 


SAY you're doing fifty miles an hour. You’re five car lengths 
behind another fellow. It is a busy three or four-lane 
road. Cars right and left of you. No room to swing. 

Suddenly the fellow ahead smacks a car coming towards 
him, or stops dead, in a shower of glass, in a chain collision. 
You slam on your brakes. At fifty m.p.h. it will actually take 
you fifty-five feet even to get your foot on the pedal. After 
that, another 187 feet to stop. Total: 242 feet. 

Result: you are going to plough through that fellow 
ahead at perhaps forty m.p.h., and that’s sheer suicide. Even 
at thirty m.p.h., instead of three car lengths to stop, you’re 
going to need over four car lengths after you get your foot 
on the pedal. 

A rule of thumb the experts use for stopping on a dry 
road surface, under perfect level conditions, is this: 

“Square the speed you’re driving, and divide it by ten.” 

In other words, at fifty m.p.h., the square of your speed is 
2,500. Divide by ten and you get 250 feet safe stopping 
distance. Compare that figure with the five car lengths the 
old rule says is safe. 

Patricia GATLEY in the Ford Times 


Hung Down Their Heads 


A FOURTH grade youngster wrote on the classroom black- 

board, “ Pray for Tom Dooley.” 

When Sister saw the sign, she thought a child’s relative 
was sick and had the class say a prayer. 

Next day the blackboard read, “ Tom Dooley is dead.” 
Again the class prayed. 

When Sister caught up with the hit parade, the fourth 
grads hung down their heads and stayed after school. 

Catholic Home Journal 





They have a democratic right to ask them. But sometimes 
there are good ministerial reasons why— 


Deputies’ Questions Don’t 


Always Get an Answer 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


AYBE the Minister’s answer 

in the Dail caught your eye 
only because the Deputy who 
raised the matter has a flair for 
asking newsy questions—or maybe 
it was a matter which is going to 
affect all of us—like dosing our 
water supplies because papa 
knows best what is good for us. 

Whatever the reason, the day 
that the right to ask questions 
disappears will be a poor one for 
Pat Murphy. It is a very valuable 
right to all of us, even if an odd 
Deputy or two twists a Minister’s 
arm now and again—with one 
eye on the space he will get in 
his local paper. 

There are fixed rules about set- 
ting down the question to be 
asked. Adequate notice must be 
given the Minister that he is to 
be shot at. Even if he is fair 
political game, he has to be 
given a chance to consult the 
officials of his Department before 
he stands up as a target in the 
Dail. 

The main rule is brief: “ Ques- 


tions addressed to a member of 
the Government must relate to 
public affairs connected with his 
Department, or to matters of 
administration for which he is 
officially responsible.” 

If the deputy with a question 
on his mind is not careful, he 
can easily present a Minister with 
a query which will be kicked to 
touch with the bland reply that 
“the Minister has no function in 
the matter”. Deputies who land 
themselves with an unplayable 
ball don’t please their constituents 
—or do themselves any good. 

The result is that questions are 
carefully framed to fall within the 
rule which insists that “its pur- 
pose is to elicit information upon 
or to elucidate matters of fact or 
of policy, that it is as brief as 
possible, that it contains no argu- 
ment ”. ‘ 

The secondary technique of 
“raising supplementaries” is one 
used by seasoned politicians. 
Sometimes they are out to score 
points against the party in power 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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by trying to push a coy Minister 
beyond the limits of the reply 
prepared for him by his officials 
on to ground of which he has 
little personal knowledge. 

Since both our major parties 
have been rotating in office for 
some years past, Question Time 
is inclined to become a forum 
where both sides are simply try- 
ing to score debating points. 

The fact that questions are 
used as a springboard from which 
to jump to political advantage 
should not obscure their real 
value to the ordinary citizen 
who has a grievance. He has the 
right to have the conduct of a 
Department, as it affected his in- 
terests, raised publicly in the Dail 
and redress given if the Depart- 
ment has been at fault. 

I talked to some seasoned 
parliamentarians and I found the 
explanation of the formula “ not 
in the public interest”, which I 
had hitherto thought of as a slick 
rolling down of the blind on the 
work of a Department. 

They assured me that it is not 
so in most cases and that a Mini- 
ster who tries it on in this way 
will soon be in trouble. “ Not in 
the public interest” is usually a 
truthful answer. It doesn’t mean 
that the citizen has not had his 
peeve attended to. 

When a question has been set 
down in proper form and has 
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passed the eagle eye of the Ceann 
Comhairle, it goes to the Depart- 
ment concerned—and that is 
where the fun begins. 

Any action by a Department 
means that somebody in the place 
took and recorded a decision. 
That is what the searching around 
the Department demanded by the 
question will dig up—and that 
is why the parliamentary question 
is the citizen’s watchdog. 


The “P.Q.” is the horrible 
thought that keeps conscientious 
civil servants awake at night. 


Maybe the subject matter is of 
such a confidential nature that the 
public reply by the Minister 
quotes “not in the public in- 
terest”, but the cold fact remains 
that the searchlight of public 
opinion has been turned on an 
aspect of the Department’s work. 
Facts have been unearthed and 
the Service disciplinary machine 
will go into action. 

There is a huge area of public 
affairs about which no information 
is available—and the lives of all 
of us are affected. Many activities 
in the country are run by State- 


sponsored bodies. CLE. and 
Bérd na Méona are examples 
which come readily to mind. 


There is no use asking questions 
in the Dail about how these 
bodies do their day-to-day busi- 
ness. The answer will be, “ The 
Minister has no function ”. 


FFRoM a parish magazine: “ The jumble sale was rather like 
Heaven. Many we expected to see there were absent.” 


‘Tue best thing for grey hair? A sensible head. 





This lighthearted, tongue-in-cheek view of the Irish is 
to be taken with a grain of salt some of the time ! 


GETTING TO KNOW US 


TOM CORKERY 


| i is a terror to the world the 
number of folk who have the 
notion that we Irish are a 
charming, dreamy, lazy, un- 
punctual, other-worldly, rebellious 
and delightfully undependable 
people. The unfortunate truth is, 
however, that we are none of 
those things. We would dearly 
love to be, but we can’t afford 
the luxury any more. 

To live we’ve got to eat; to eat 
we've got to stay in line with 
modern tourist requirements. So 
the tourist will be taken aback on 
arrival to discover that our trains 
run punctually and never get 
lost; our Government decrees are 
obeyed (within reason), our shop- 
keepers give fair measure, our 
clocks keep correct time, our 
hotels give service and our public 
services give efficiency. 

To make things worse, you 
will find that our pigs have been 
banished from our parlours, our 
leprechauns have been exported 
to Hollywood, our banshees have 
evaporated from our churchyards, 
our horny fists no longer clench 
shillelaghs, and our nether limbs 
are no longer clad in old leather 
breeches. 


If that does not fit in with 
your picture of the romantic 
Irishry, then we can only 
apologise, the more abjectly since 
we realise that it is more than 
likely from ourselves you got 
your picture in the first place. 
We deprecate our modernity as 
much as any lover of the olde- 
worlde; we try hard to disguise 
our new-found punctuality under 
the guise of a leisurely air, we 
simply detest our compulsory 
efficiency, and are always petition- 
ing the Government to grant us 
an annual National Inefficiency 
Day when we can all go back, 
for twenty-four hours, to being 
rebellious, unpunctual and charm- 
ing again. 

But the Government won’t let 
us. No sooner is the subject 
broached than hordes of ‘ofeeshuls’ 
are let loose on us to talk about 
the export trade and _ tourist 
values and balances of payments 
and other tedious things. 

Yet be not too alarmed; in 
spite of all our compulsory 
efficiency, we have managed to 
salvage something out of the 
wreckage. You can take the man 
out of the bog, but you can’t 


Condensed from The Irish Hotelier 
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take the bog out of the man, 
and, in spite of our silk hats and 
striped trousers, there is none of 
us so far removed from the bog 
that we can’t afford the time to 
stop and talk to the stranger. 

Time we still seem to have 
plenty of. Furthermore we have 
not gone blasé, like the French 
have, from seeing too many 
strangers. In spite of our growing 
popularity with travellers, we still 
feel flattered that anybody should 
want to come to see our country. 
Talk is still our number one 
product; you will never be short 
of conversation in Ireland. 

Everybody loves us Irish—ex- 
cept us Irish. We dislike each 
other intensely, Corkmen abomi- 
mate Kerrymen; Irish poets of 
every school detest Irish poets 
of every other school; Irish 
farmers despise Irish townsmen; 
Irish farm-labourers dislike Irish 
farmers; Dublinmen hate Pro- 
vincials; Provincials hate Dublin- 
men; Belfastmen hate everybody. 

Rule No. 1 for tourist con- 
versation then is this: Never 
speak a good word to one Irish- 
man about another Irishman. The 
only Irishman who may safely be 
deemed a good Irishman is a 
dead Irishman. 

Rule No. 2. Never remain 
silent or objective when your host 
starts in to cut conversationally 
the heart out of some brother- 
Irishman. Silence in discussion 
will be regarded as disagreement. 
Therefore in response to your 
host’s prejudice you should just 
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nod your head, frown sadly, and 
admit that you agree with him in 
every particular. Then go out 
and agree with the brother- 
Irishman about your host. In this 
way everybody will end up with 
a very good opinion of your 
judgment. 

Rule No. 3. Never argue with 
your host about political parties. 
The odds are that he is (a) in- 
volved in; (b) about to start; (c) 
just been kicked out of, some 
political party. 

The tourist should familiarise 
himself with Irish social habits. 
We Irish love meeting strangers, 
any sort of stranger will do, but 
the stranger he is the better. We 
do not however admire the social 
habits of most foreigners. We do 
not like having to drink at the 
slow pace of English visitors. 
English tourists, therefore, before 
they come to Ireland should train 
themselves to down pints of beer 
at the rate of ome every ten 
minutes; and whiskeys at the rate 
of a half-glass every three minutes. 
After a little practice this should 
come quite easy. 

In eating we have a strong 
dislike of the continental habit of 
taking long, slow meals in easy 
courses. Our natural tendency is 
to heap the fish in with the meat, 
throw the whole lot into the soup, 
and down the mixture in five 
minutes before rushing off to the 
football match or the races. 
Continental tourists should there- 
fore bring along an ample supply 
of indigestion tablets. 









































“Why, just fine, Mick—and how’s everything with you?” 
Laugh Magazine 





We have also a rooted objection 
to being seen in public with our 
own wives. American tourists 
should, therefore, note that it is 
not done to accompany one’s wife 
all over the place. At receptions 
or parties it is customary for the 
men to stay together in groups, 
drinking and telling funny stories; 
and for the women to sit around 
st a respectable distance, talking 
about literature, art, or absent 
friends. If by chance a man and 


his wife should happen to end 
up at the same party by mistake 
they should not pretend to recog- 
nise each other until it is time 
for everybody to go home. 

The tourist should learn that 
Irish parties are of two kinds, the 
Formal and the Informal. A 
Formal party is when you get 
invited to appear at a specified 
time in a specified place. For 
such parties it is best to appear 
about two hours after the specified 
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time. By then you may reason- 
ably expect that at least the host 
and hostess will have turned up. 

If you are very late and the 
party is not either visible or 
audible when you get to the 
specified place, then you should 
go in search of it. Most Irish 
parties travel around quite a bit, 
losing members here, gathering 
members there, before they finally 
settle in for the morning. If you 
can’t find your pafty, then tag 
on with any party that you do 
find. 

An Informal party is where 
nothing is planned but where 
everything seems to happen. 
Informal [Irish Parties have 
neither beginning, middle, end 
nor visible means of support. 
The tourist should be prepared 
to find himself stuck in the middle 
of one at any time of the day or 
night. The tourist should note, 
however, that it is best not to 
talk to anybody at Irish Informal 
Parties until one has first ensured 
that that person addressed is 
‘carrying’, i.e. is in possession 
of the wherewithal to stand his 
round when his turn comes. The 
people to avoid at such parties are 
the people who talk like they’re 
throwing them, 

The language used in Ireland 
is very similar in sound to that 
used in England. It is only after 
some weeks’ residence that the 
tourist learns that words and 
phrases in Ireland have a different 
meaning altogether to what they 
have in England. The following 
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are a few of the more frequent 

phrases with which the tourist 

may have to contend : 

A Step Down the Road. Two 
miles down the road, across a 
stretch of bog, fall into a lake, 
climb over a small mountain, 
and maybe you'll get where 
you’re going if you’re lucky. 

A Fine Woman. Any woman over 
five and a half feet tall, weigh- 

' ing over twelve stone, over the 
age of forty, If under the age 
of forty she becomes a “ fine 
girl”. 

A Young Fellow. Any Irish male 
below the age of fifty. 

A Dacent Poor Divil. Anybody 
fool enough to let you swindle 
him. 

A Credit to Himself and to His 
People. A Bore. 

One of the Boys. Anybody who 
has participated, or claims to 
have participated in, the War 
of Independence, otherwise 
known as “The Troubles”. 

One of the Lads. One of the 
Lads. 

A Hard Man. One of the Lads, 
only more so. 

A Solid Man. Any one of the 
Lads who can imbibe twenty- 
five pints of porter without 
changing complexion. 

A Robber. Anybody who’s made 
more money than you’ve made. 

A Waster. Anybody who has not 
made as much money as you’ve 
made. 

A Chancer. Anybody who’s done 
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anything better than you could 

do it. 

A Patriot. Everybody. 

A Traitor. Everybody else. 

I’m glad to see you. Can you 
lend me a fiver? 

Will you have One Drink with 
me before you go? Fust One? 
Will you come in here and 
have a few drinks and none of 
your nonsense and then we'll 
call on old Joe; he has a good 
thing for the second at 
Baldoyle and then we'll go on 
down to the dogs and sure we 
might as well make a night of 
it after that. I know a place 
where we can drink till two in 
the morning. 

Finally, the tourist should note 
that Ireland is a great country in 
which to spend his money. You 
can actually live in Ireland on 
nothing a year (quite a few 
people do), but if you want to 
get the very best out of the place 
it is as well to come with an open 


Ohm Sweet Ohm ! 


mind and wn open cheque book. 
We are a very spiritual people, 
as everybody should know by 
now, but for all that we are 
rather fond of the chink of 
money (particularly other people’s). 
Our export lines are rich in 
variety and high in quality. We 
can provide the very best in all 
the things that make life worth 
living: good meat, drink to go 
with it, glasses to drink out of, 
linen to wear, carpets to walk on, 
homespun garments to keep you 
warm, horses, dogs, poets, golfers, 
actors, footballers, or mile runners. 
But if the tourist really wants 
the very best we can offer, then 
he should bring home an Irish 
wife. Irishwomen make the best 
wives in the world, being sturdy, 
well-shaped, guaranteed to last 
and warranted not to be a drag 
on anybody’s arm. They are 
tolerant, good-humoured,  in- 
dependent, tranquil and reliable. 
They have to be; they could not 
live in the country otherwise. 


‘THE young couple had just finished going through their 
monthly bills and were down to the last two. 

“Well, honey,” sighed the husband, “we're practically 
broke by now. I don’t know which of these two we ought to 
pay: the Electricity Supply Board or the doctor.” 

“Why, the E.S.B., of course,” replied his wife promptly. 
“ After all, the doctor can’t very well_shut off your blood.” 


A WOMAN in love is a very poor judge of character. 


J. G. HOLLAND 


‘THE real coming-of-age of the human being is not twenty- 
one, but round about thirty-five. 


ETHEL MANNIN 








An English evaluation of the 
Irish-bred horse 


A Hunter with 


Common Sense 


A CORRESPONDENT 


T ORSES are scarce and dear. 

That really does seem to be 
a true statement and the situation 
might give the foxhunter cause for 
alarm were it mot that, as can 
easily be appreciated by reading 
the sporting Press of twenty, fifty 
and even eighty years ago, the cry 
has been the same for a very long 
time. 

The remarkable feature is, not 
that horses are dear, but that they 
are not dearer. They certainly have 
gone up in price since the Second 
World War. Probably the horse 
that costs {2co now would have 
been bought for £120 in 1946. 
But many, many horses that were 
only useful hunters were sold for 
£200 100 years ago. Rich men 
paid £300 and even {500 for a 
star performer. 

When it is remembered that a 
groom’s wage was well under {1 
a week 100 years ago (and indeed 
not much more than {1 a week 
only fifty years ago) whereas it is 
now {£10 a week, the amazing 
feature is that horses are not 
dearer. 

Are they scarce? Undoubtedly 
they are. They have been becom- 


ing scarcer for 100 years, since 
first steam and then~petrol en- 
abled machines to replace them as 
as means of transport. Fewer and 
fewer have been bred, but then 
fewer and fewer have been re- 
quired. Even twenty-five years 
ago hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of horses were being col- 
lected in England and Ireland 
every year by Army buyers, not 
only for the British Army, but for 
Continental armies too. 

Indeed, the absence of the Army 
buyer is perhaps the worst blow 
today to the breeder of light 
horses, say, in Southern Ireland. 
For it means that there is no 
market for the misfit—the little 
horse lacking perhaps the weight 
or the courage to carry I2 st. 
7 lb. in the hunting field, but fully 
capable of carrying a trooper on 
parade. 

But there are horses bred there 
yet and the English visitor can 
spend some happy hours in search 
of them. The English dealers, or 
their agents, have looked them all 
over, of course, but perhaps can- 
not “buy them worth the 
money”. Indeed, the English 
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visitor is quite likely to pay more 
in Ireland for the snorting five- 
year-old, eventually cornered 
among the flowering gorse bushes, 
than he would pay for the same 
horse clipped, trimmed and 
shown jumping timber in an 
English dealer’s yard. The Irish 
are not afraid to ask big prices. 
But, ther, how can one value the 
vivid phrases and the morsels of 
back-chat that one never en- 
counters in England? 

“Is he quiet?” we said to the 
man of the mountains, displaying 
his grey cob. “ Quiet? Indeed, he 
hev’ not a trick in his body,” was 
the reply. 

“Would he go to the meet in a 
trailer?” we asked of a dun geld- 
ing with a black stripe down his 
backbone. “Sure, he’d be de- 
lighted,” said the owner, but his 
laugh was the politest reminder 
that we had asked a ridiculous 
question. 

A young farmer in the Island 
country showed a bay four-year- 
old over some trappy banks. “ But 
isn’t this the horse,” we inquired 
rather cruelly, “that Miss Patricia 
rode the day after the Hunt Ball 
and had three falls?” “It is,” 
agreed the boy, “but she was 
weak, being out all night. And the 
banks were bad that day. Sure I 
had eleven falls meself the same 
hont.” The last statement, we dis- 
covered, was quite accurate. 


yt 


Some twenty years ago we found 
ourselves making a long journey 
in company with the late Mr. 
Horace Smith, one of the wisest 
of horse~icalers. How often have 
we pondered on his words of wis- 
dom: “I’ve bought horses in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, in all the countries in 
Europe, I imagine, and in America 
too, and lots of good ones in each. 

“Of course I've bought thou- 
sands of horses bred in England. 
But I am quite sure that I have 
bought the best hunters as a 
whole, in Ireland. It’s their tem- 
perament that is so valuable. The 
Irish draught blood gives them a 
placid outlook. They don’t hot up 
and they don’t take much out of 
themselves, but they still have the 
courage and the constitution to go 
in front.” 

A couple of years ago our hunts- 
man, riding a five-year-old from 
County Wexford, rode into the 
coils of some barbed wire lying 
across a cartway. The horse stood 
still while he jumped off and cut it 
free. Only those who have seen 
their English-bred horses cut 
themselves to ribbons in similar 
circumstances know what that 
placid temperament has saved in 
veterinary fees and anguish. 

Take a look round a_ well- 
mounted field—may we say the 
Cottesmore field on a Tuesday or 
a Saturday? Here is the Master 
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and huntsman, Major Robert 
Hoare, riding a long-legged, flighty 
looking chestnut, none other than 
the ex-steeplechaser Rose Park. 
But then Major Hoare has one 
M.C. already and he goes first, 
with no need to wait at gateways 
or in a queue. 

His whipper-in, John Norman, 
one of the best and quietest horse- 
men that ever graced the hunt- 
servants’ profession, is riding a 
large bay horse with a big, sen- 
sible head—Irish, we presume— 
who will go first or last, which- 
ever is needed. He does not look a 
fast horse, but you will certainly 
not overtake him carrying John 
Norman. 

There are some high-class 
point-to-point horses here in Eng- 
land, several of them educated at 
Newmarket, presumably, but they 
do not necessarily go in front. 
Here is a dealer on a useful grey 
horse which we happen to know 
was bred in Pembrokeshire. 

But now, as we set sail from 
Prior’s Coppice over that charm- 
ing country to Heycock’s Spinney 
and on to Launde Park Wood, who 
is in front? Unfortunately we are 
not quite near enough to see. But 
in the second flight we can cer- 


Littorally True 
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tainly pick some illustrations for 
the arguments which we have been 
developing. This mare jumped her 
first fence in England a fortnight 
ago, landing right on top of it and 
kicking off as for her native banks. 
Look at her now, ears pricked, as 
she canters up to a useful post and 
rails. 

Here is another, from County 
Waterford, carrying a sidesaddle 
for only the second time and going 
oh! so kindly. Here is one more, 
from County Wexford, shipped 
last February and more nearly 
thoroughbred—no one could say 
that she carries her head in the 
right place, but later on, with a 
double bridle, she will be tucking 
in her chin. Certainly her heart is 
in the right place—you can feel 
it beating if you are lucky enough 
to ride her. 

Some have flat quarters. Some 
have mealy noses. Most are rather 
plain about the head and neck, for 
that is where the draught blood 
shows. Perhaps they have not 
quite the pace, but for common 
sense, for comfort in gateways and 
in queues, for jumping rails under 
a tree where you must duck your 
head or cuin your hat, these Irish 
immigrants are very hard to beat. 


"THE little boy had overheard his mother talking of her per- 
manent wave. He looked at his father’s shining dome, 
and remarked sadly: “No waves for you, Daddy. You're 


all beach.” 


BEING a gentleman is like being happy—if you must try to 


be, you aren’t. 
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Do you agree with the writer’s plea for less of the 
sword-and-dagger presentation ? 


History Teaching—Handle 
with Care! 


T. J. McELLIGOTT 


“TFISTORY is the most 

dangerous subject in any 
syllabus . . . A whole lifetime of 
prejudices can be sown by a skilful 
history teacher,” says Father 
Bernard Basset, S.J. 

What history I learned at school 
was largely selective and some 
might say biased, but it did pre- 
sent certain facts and it is the duty 
of those who teach history, even 
to the young, to get as near the 
facts as possible. 

Today it is no easy matter for 
me to rid my mind of prejudice 
and to divorce my personal views 
from my history teaching. Am I, 
then, to continue to interpret his- 
tory according to what I was 
taught and, in doing so, exacerbate 
national and sectarian feeling, or 
must I aim at presenting the 
barren facts without interpreta- 
tion? 

A teacher should present with 
courage and conviction the values 
for which he stands, for, apart 
from all else, unless you have 
taught history you have no idea of 


the problems consequent upon 
striving after neutrality. 

Young people love black and 
white rather than grey; they want 
their emotions uroused by vivid 
and violent incidents; they lean 
rather to the swordsman than the 
statesman; and—more than all else 
—they inevitably ask the teacher 
for his opinion of men and move- 
ments. And so it is that much of 
our history teaching is a sword- 
and-dagger presentation of tribal, 
national and religious differences. 

One has been told ad nauseam 
that it is not what is taught but 
how it is taught that matters, but 
content cannot be ignored. And 
the content of many history books 
must make many an Irish boy feel 
that his place when he grows to 
manhood is at the Border continu- 
ing the fight that began on the 
strands of Wexford in 1169. 

In fact, Mr. Montgomery Hyde, 
the Unionist M.P. for North Bel- 
fast, attributes the Border raids to 
the version of Irish history taught 
in our schools. 


Condensed from the National Observer 
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He did not say what version of 
Irish history has led to the intern- 
ment of some hundreds of men 
from the Six Counties in Crumlin 
Jail. 

His statement does, however, 
contain a germ of truth. We do 
teach history as though we still 
lived in a state of siege. History 
teaching up to Intermediate 
Certificate—I write of secondary 
schools—is episodic. The enemy is 
always at the gates, if not within 
them, and the teaching largely 
deals with battles and bloodshed, 
forays and feats of arms, cam- 
paigns and cannonades. 

I teach history, and when, in 
Carty’s History of Ireland (a 
widely-used text), I come to the 
excellent chapters on the social life 
of each period, I simply say 
“Jump!” and the pupils perform 
that imaginary exercise and skip 
smartly to the next rebellion. His- 
tory is so taught because the 
examination papers are concerned 
with incidents and events, a fact 
which we practical teachers must 
recognise as important. 

Properly taught, it should teach 
us to form impartial judgments, 
allowing for the prejudices and in- 
terests of the actors in each 
struggle; it should shape accur- 
ately our conception of such words 
as mation, race, democracy, and 
empire, which in the modern 
world have become potent and 
dangerous talismans. In a more 
restricted field it should equip us 
to consider the commercial, 
political and social implications of 
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the growth of England’s power, 
and so bring us to a new under- 
standing of the position vis-d-vis 
the Six Counties. 

Unfortunately, when a deputation 
from the Association of Secondary 
Teachers of Ireland discussed the 
question of English history with 
the Department of Education, a 
representative of the Department, 
when asked why no question in 
English history had been asked 
on the Intermediate Certificate 
papers, gave the breath-taking 
reply that “English history until 
modern times was unimportant 
and would not really be worth a 
question ”. 

If that is still the opinion here, 
and if little or no Irish history is 
taught in the Six Counties, then 
the official attitude in Ireland to 
the teaching of history is hardly 
worthy of praise. Worse still, it is 
weakening, not strengthening the 
defences of the school-leaving por- 
tion of the population against the 
teaching of demagogues. 

The re-awakening of Sinn Féin 
is the measure of the failure of suc- 
cessive Governments which, hold- 
ing, as each proclaimed, to the 
ideals of 1916, have, nevertheless, 
failed in their task of drawing to- 
gether the sundered parts of the 
nation. It is the nemesis of weak 
leadership that it leads inevitably 
to a crisis. And who will deny that 
the Border raids have brought us 
perilously near to crisis? 

We have taught our youth that 
Partition was a moral wrong, that 
a police State exists in the North, 
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that the electoral divisions are a 
mockery, but we have not taught 
them to preserve and perpetuate 
the democratic way of life—the 
right to differ and debate, to hold 
contrary and conflicting views, to 
discriminate among values, to 
make relevant judgments based on 
facts. 

To do so we must effect a 
change in our history texts and 
history teaching. The period that 
is most vital to the understanding 
of current affairs—namely, the 
last 150 years—should form a 
separate course of study for post- 
Intermediate students. The bio- 
graphical and topical material 
available should be _ enriched 


through the infusion of a consider- 
able element of political history. 

By combining the subject with 
geography (though I hate the idea 
of giving support to the unnatural 
alliance between history and geo- 
graphy) and current affairs, the 
rapid rise of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. could be shown and our 
future citizens made aware of the 
tremendous power lying latent in 
Asia and Africa. 

We must not limit our view of 
history to one corner of the earth’s 
surface and to one section of man- 
kind; we must not think in terms 
of the dead yesterday, but rather 
of the living present and the un- 
born tomorrow. 


g 


SOME things will never change. The voice of forest water in 
the mght, the clean, hard rattle of raked gravel, the delicate 
web of children’s voices in bright aiw—these things will never 


Ever the Same 


change. 


The glitter of sunlight on roughened water, the glory of 
the stars, the innocence of morning, the smell of the sea in 
harbours, the feathery blur and smoky buddings of young 
boughs—these things will always be the same. 


Doleful Ending ! 


A PARISH priest called at the employment exchange for a 
chat with his friend the manager. 
By chance he was seen by two of his parishioners. 
“ Be the powers,” said one of them, “the new Pope isn’t 


half sortin’ them out!” 


The Universe 


MARRIAGE resembles a pair of shears, so joined that they 
cannot be separated, often moving in opposite directions, 
yet always punishing anyone who comes between them. 


SYDNEY SMITH 











WHY NOT LEAVE IT ALONE? 


[ 1961 Gilbert’s copyrights in the libretti of his operas 
expire. Sullivan’s music copyrights expired in 1949, fifty 
years after his death. 

Two enthusiasts for the operas and for the integrity of 
their production in the rigid tradition enforced by Gilbert 
and maintained by D’Oyly Cartes, have spent years on a 
monster and world-wide petition to Parliament praying 
exemption for these national heirlooms from copyright laws 
for all time. Miss D’Oyly Carte and many of the regular 
actors are not among the signatories. 

I suppose Parliament has the power to make this excep- 
tion. I doubt if it would exercise it. It would open a door so 
wide that it never could be blocked again. Sullivan’s music 
has survived ten years of “ free-for-all ”. It is a deal better 
than any alien “ improvements” on it. Sullivan’s genius 
wedded to Gilbert’s wit and unique libretto-craft was (in art 
at least) a marriage so happy that no man can put it asunder. 
They are one and indivisible; and, incidentally, Giibert’s 
tyrannic tradition has constantly been modified to meet 
modern trends, tastes and competition, especially in those 
few passages which are politically dated and meaningless 
to audiences today. 

There are always in every generation exuberant men who 
believe they can do better than the next man, could, if 
allowed, put the world right socially, politically, artistically; 
in a word, paint the lily and “vastly improve ” its appear- 
ance. Some have tried their hand on Jane Austen, some have 
touched up the Old Masters, painted Vermeers better than 
Vermeer could (and hazed the experts, too). I am reminded 
of Pélissier’s “potted plays”—much shorter than the 
originals and “ vastly improved, too ”. 

On the whole, masterpieces by a single hand are proof 
against improvement, and masterpieces welded together by 
the united genius of two masters are doubly proof. I doubt 
if-any genius will improve, or any know-all destroy, Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas; and I expect Parliament will follow 
Melbourne’s advice: “ Why not leave it alone?” 


Otp STAGER in The Sphere 


“ A CONTRALTO,” wrote the schoolboy, “ is a low sort of song 
sung by women.” 
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He’s Trainer 
of Fifty-six 
Racehorses 


AT FREEMASON LODGE, NEw- 

market, Westmeath-born Captain 
Cecil Boyd-Rochfort (who was 
seventy-two in April) runs one of 
the largest training establishments 
in Britain. 

Horses trained there have won 
more than £1,000,000 in prize 
money. Last year’s big names in- 
cluded Queen Elizabeth’s Pall Mall 
in the 2,000 Guineas and Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford’s Alcide in 
the St. Leger. In all, the stable won 
thirty-seven races and more than 
£84,000 in prize money. Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort trains the Queen’s 
own horses. This year he is hand- 
ling sixteen horses for her (includ- 
ing ten two-year-olds). 

In all, Captain Boyd-Rochfort has 
about fifty-six racehorses in train- 
ing. Their owners include Lady Zia 
Wernher, Sir Richard Sykes, Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford and Mr. 
John Hay Whitney, the American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. To handle all these horses 
he has about fifty employees, in- 
cluding two jockeys, eleven appren- 
tice jockeys (two of whom hold 
licences), stable lads and domestic 
staff. 

Captain and Mrs. Boyd-Rochfort 
live at Freemason Lodge with their 
five sons (four by Mrs. Boyd-Roch- 

















fort’s previous marriage), the eldest 
of whom is nineteen, the youngest 
thirteen. 

Not satisfied with a stable full of 
horses, the family also keeps two 
pug dogs and a Siamese cat. 

The Tatler and Bystander 


Oldest Active Bishop 

EARTY FELICITATIONS TO Most 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Mannix, Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, on attaining 
the truly patriarchal age of ninety- 
five. 

A remarkable thing is that His 
Grace is still active. In fact, by 
virtue of his longevity, he is the 
oldest active bishop in the Catholic 
Church. 

Beyond noting that he was born 
in Rathluirc (formerly Charleville), 
County Cork, on March 4, 1864, it 
is unnecessary to recount his sub- 
sequent career here, except to state 
that his patriotic services to his 
native land are inextricably woven 
into the fabric of our near-history. 
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And, of course, his name will loom 
large in the annals of the Church in 
Australia. 

Dr. Mannix has been Archbishop 
of Melbourne since 1917. (He had 
been Coadjutor since 1912.) But he 
is not the longest ruling bishop in 
Australia. This distinction belongs 
to another Irishman—Most Rev. 
Dr. James Duhig, Archbishop of 
Brisbane (since 1917). Dr. Duhig 
was consecrated a bishop in 1905 
—fifty-four years ago! And yet 
he is younger than Archbishop 
Mannix. 

L1AM RIorRDAN in the Irish 
Catholic 


Marvellous Gift 


T IS ODD HOW ALL MY MEMORIES 

of Padraic Colum’s conversa- 
tion seem to pass imperceptibly into 
hyrics—either his own or other 
people’s. I don’t think anybody can 
ever have cared more for poetry 
than he did. 

He read poets I couldn’t read, 
and he nearly always had a volume 
in his pocket. And everything he 
read he seemed straightway to know 
by heart, whether he had liked it or 
not. 

If he told you so-and-so was a 
bad poet, he would immediately 
quote one of his poems from 
memory to show how bad he was. 
It was a marvellous gift—more akin 
to an ear for music than anything 
else. 

ForrEST REID, Private Road 


Red Rose Every Day 
NTON DOLIN, THE FIFTY-FOUR- 
year-old Irish-born ballet dancer, 
sat in his luxurious Mayfair flat and 
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talked to me of his friendship with 
a wealthy American widow, thirty 
years his senior. 

“My friendship with Nina was 
one of the good things in my life,” 
he said. 

Nina was eighty-four-year-old 
Mrs. George Washington Stevens, 
who gave him a magnificent pink- 
and-white villa in Monte Carlo that 
once belonged to Lily Langtry. In 
return, Antdn provided a red rose 
every day fot her bedside table. 
Mrs. Stevens died last March in 
Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Dolin and the blue-eyed, 
white-haired widow met through a 
mutual love of ballet. 

Said Mr. Dolin: “It was a com- 
plete surprise to me when she first 
mentioned that she was going to 
give me the villa. She said: 
*You’ve given much beauty to the 
world with your ballet that I love 
so much. Now I would like to give 
you something in return.’” 

Pale and drawn, the dancer ran 
a hand through his hair as he re- 
called the last days of their friend- 
ship. 

It was during this last lingering 
illness that the devotion of Mr. 
Dolin repaid the kindness she had 
shown him. 

“Beside her bed,” he recalled, 
“there was a silver vase, and every 
time I visited her I placed a red 
rose in it. Even when I was away 
I saw to it that she had a fresh rose 
every day.” 

TANFIELD in the Daily Mail 


Believe it or Not 
sat HAVE BEEN ON THE STAGE ALL 
my life,” Noel Purcell told me. 
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He began as a call-boy in the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, in 1912, 
and did practically everything back- 
stage before he left it in 1920. 

He then went into amateur 
theatricals and used to do panto- 
mimes at St. Theresa’s, Clarendon 
Street. Then he went touring with 
Tom Powell and played in Robin- 
son Crusoe in the Queen’s in 1927. 
Jimmy O’Dea saw him and invited 
him to take part in the next year’s 
pantomime. Mr. Purcell has been a 
professional, on stage amd screen, 
ever since. 

His hobby is going on cruises. 
“And,” he added, “believe it or 
not, I like symphony concerts.” 

The Advocate 


Strange Deal 

DWARD MURPHY, SEVENTY-ONE, IS 

in trouble with the police again 
because he forgot to wear his box- 
ing gloves when he went to see a 
baseball game in a Chicago stadium 
recently. After arresting him there 
two detectives told the story of a 
strange “ deal” they had made with 
him. 

Murphy, who is described as one 
of the city’s oldest and most skilful 
pickpockets, had been arrested 
several times in the same stadium 
for dipping into other people’s 
pockets. The last time he was 
caught the detectives said they made 
an arrangement with him. Under 
this he could go to the stadium if 
he would wear boxing gloves. 

Escorted from the grounds on this 
recent occasion, and taken to gaol, 
where he was held without charge, 
Murphy told the detectives that he 
had not forgotten about the deal. 


—c—lI hh nnn ® 


WHAT! NO BEER? 
HE author of the hit tune, 
“The Pub With No Beer ”, 
Mr. Daniel Sheehan, is a native 
of Barley Hill, Newmarket, Co. 
Cork. 

He emigrated to Australia 
fifty years ago and has been 
there ever since. 

“Evening Herald ” 
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“But when I wear boxing gloves 
I can’t eat popcorn,” he explained. 
“ And I like to eat popcorn at base- 
ball games.” 


Columba 


One Thing in Common 
PLAYWRIGHT BRENDAN BEHAN IS TO 

appear in America’s Who’s 
Who. 

He told me: “I got a letter from 
the A. N. Marquis Company of 
Chicago, who publish the Who’s 
Who, asking me to send them my 
biographical details.” 

The letter from the American 
publishers states: “ This comes to 
you as the result of items in the 
news or other places for anticipat- 
ing reference interest in you. .. .” 

American Who’s Who ends its 
request to Behan: “Your co- 
operation will assist in providing 
accurate information in response to 
the exceptionally keen, current in- 
terest of Americans, young and old, 
in all walks of life, in those con- 
structively participating in the life 
of our times—an interest which 
seems not only legitimate but en- 
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couraging for American ways.” 

This is how Behan would like his 
entry to appear in America’s 
Who’s Who: 

“... playwright and liver of life 
to its utmost. Former house painter. 
Born Dublin, 1923. Educated, 
Strangeways Prison, Manchester; 
Walton Jail, Liverpool; Borstal 
(Ipswich). War service: served with 
an illegal organisation. Clubs: 
numerous, One thing in common: 
all licensed. Interests: liquor and 
literature. Married Beatrice Salkeld 
three years ago.” 

Daily Express 


Eighty-five Years Young 
HEN I SAW Sir PATRICK HANNON 
entering Westminster Cathedral 

for the solemn reception of Cardinal 

Godfrey, I thought that he seemed 

more active than _ considerably 

younger men. Even so I under- 
estimated his age, not realising he 


was approaching his eighty-fifth 
birthday. 

A prominent industrialist, as 
president of the National Union of 
Manufacturers and a vice-president 
of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, he was for nearly thirty years, 
until 1950, both a prominent and 
popular member of the House of 
Commons. He was Conservative 
M.P. for the Moseley division of 
Birmingham. 

Sir Patrick, bern in Ireland and 
for a number of years engaged on 
important work for Irish agricul- 
ture, has travelled widely. Once he 
included the island of Tristan da 
Cunha on his itinerary. 

Even at his busiest in Parliament, 
in industry and in aiding sport—he 
is president of the Aston Villa club 
—he has been ready always to sup- 
port any cause that appealed for his 
help. 

CLEMENT DANE in The Universe 


Words of Comfort 


So you’re getting along in years and haven’t yet made a 

name for yourself? Here are some words of comfort from 
research workers who have looked into the histories of some 
400 famous men, each one the most outstanding statesman, 
painter, warrior, poet or writer of his time. 

Of the group’s greatest achievements, 35 per cent. came 
when the men were between sixty and seventy; 23 per cent. 
when they were between seventy and eighty; and 8 per cent. 
when they were more than eighty. 

In other words, 66 per cent. of the world’s greatest work 
has been done by men past sixty. Feel better? 


“ Now just get well, Kelly, and don’t worry about things at 
the office. Everyone is going to pitch in and do your 
work as soon as we can find out what you were doing.” 
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His creator was born 
100 years ago 


Sherlock 
Holmes 
was an 

Trishman 


JOHN QUINLAN 


“Chill lime 


N his recent book, In the Foot- 

steps of Sherlock Holmes, 
Michael Harrison persuasively 
argues that the great detective de- 
rived his surname from an 
American essayist and his 
Christian name from a German 
barber. 

It is, however, beyond doubt 
that Holmes was the legitimate 
child of Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Doyle was born in Edinburgh 
100 years ago—on May 22nd, 
1859—and his great-uncle Thomas 
Scott was a distant kinsman of 
the Scotts of Harden, Sir Walter’s 
family. There is thus some 
counter-evidence that Holmes was 
substantially a Scot. 

But closer investigation reveals 
a more likely and more engaging 
possivility, This same great-uncle 
was one of the Scotts of Nurley, 


birth at Edinburgh was a mere 
accident of place. His grand- 
father John, prince of political 
caricaturists under the pseudonym 
of “H.B.”, had come to 
England from an Irish estate 
ruined after generations of penal 
laws against the Catholic landed 
gentry. His father Charles had 
married a Mary Foley of Lismore, 
Co. Waterford; her relative, 
Admiral Foley, had been promi- 
nent at the Battle of the Nile. Her 
mother’s uncle, Sir Denis Pack, 
had led a brigade of Picton’s divi- 
sion at Waterloo, and the Packs 
were connected by marriage with 
the Percys of Ballintemple, the 
Irish cadet branch of the great 
Percy family of Northumberland. 


Conan Doyle never forgot the 
land of his fathers; indeed, he 
took an abiding interest in it. For 
years he was a _ convinced 
Unionist. While his ears were 
ringing with Fenian dynamite ex- 
plosions at the Tower of London 
and the House of Commons, he 
blandly wrote, “England and 
Ireland are wedded together with 
the sapphire wedding-ring of the 
sea, and what God has placed to- 
gether let no man pluck asunder.” 

The thought of Irishmen drill- 
ing with pikes in O’Connell 
Street was to him as crazy as the 
sight of Scotsmen sharpening 
their claymores in Edinburgh’s 
Grassmarket. Yet he wrote pro- 
phetically in his diary, “Ireland 
is a huge suppuration which will 
go on suppurating until it bursts.” 

In 1900 he stood as a Liberal- 
Unionist candidate in Edinburgh 
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Central, where the sitting Liberal 
had a majority of 2,000 out of a 
total electorate of only 6,000. 
But, despite his opposition to 
Home Rule, his transparent 
honesty and sincerity so won 
over the Irish immigrant voters in 
the poor Cowgate area that he 
only lost by some 500 votes; and 
his defeat was mainly due to a 
last-minute tactic—the slapping 
up of 300 posters round the three 
voting-stations during the night 
before the poll describing him as 
a Jesuit emissary, a Papist con- 


spirator, and a subverter of the | 


established religion! 

In the course of the next few 
years Doyle shed his Unionism. 
In 1912, at a Nationalist meeting 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, Doyle spoke on 
the same platform with Bernard 
Shaw. The hall was decorated 
with green-and-orange streamers 
to signify the union of Catholic 
and Protestant Irishmen, and the 
intention was to testify against 
current propaganda that a 
Catholic majority would oppress 
a Protestant minority. 

“I seldom attend political 
meetings,” declared Doyle. “ But 
I would go a long way anywhere 
to protest against religious perse- 
cution. We have good reason for 
our belief that Irish Catholics will 
give fair play; the Church of 
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Rome in Ireland has never been 
a persecuting Church. The same 
problem has been solved in 


Bavaria, in Saxony, where a 
Protestant minority is never 
molested.” 


“The thing that matters,” he 
continued (and surely his re- 
marks are still timely), “is a 
prosperous and happy country. 
The people of Irish blood are 
always running to the past to 
take sides. One person’s ancestors 
have lined Derry’s Walls; another 
person’s have fought at the Boyne, 
or been evicted in the year of the 
Famine. If the Irish can only let 
their grandads alone, they can get 
a much clearer view of what they 
need now, and a better chance of 
obtaining it.” 

He sprang vigorously to the 
defence of Roger Casement. 

Though some of Sherlock 
Holmes’s methods may have been 
based on the habits of Dr. Joseph 
Bell, one-time of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, the balance of 
evidence tilts definitely m one 
direction. His spiritual father’s 


nationality and sympathies are 
only too clear. 
Despite the German and 


American derivation of his name, 
despite his masquerade as a 
Victorian Londoner, it must now 
be admitted that the sage of 221b 
Baker Street was an Irishman. 


A MISCARRIAGE of mercy is as much to be guarded against 


as a miscarriage of justice. 


Rosert LYND 


A GRUMBLER escapes so many little annoyances that it almost 


pays to be one. 


K. H 





Obstacles? Of course there are. But 
look at the rewards 


How to be a Successful 


Hypochondriac 


T. F. JAMES 


NY fool can get sick, but only 

a man with intelligence, 
savoir-faire and immense courage 
can succeed as a hypochondriac. 

There may be some female 
hypochondriacs, but they have 
very little chance of building a 
solid reputation, because they 
cannot have wives, This may 
sound odd, but to one who would 
make hypochondria a fine art, a 
wife is absolutely necessary. 

A hypochondriac without a 
wife is like a pitchman without 
an audience. Gradually, he will 
lose his enthusiasm for his work, 
his appetite will fail, and he may 
even get sick. 

Some people tend to sneer at 
the hypochondriac and try to read 
him out of the human race as a 
weak link or, worse, call him an 
insincere, lying lout. Neither 
accusation comes close to the 
truth. Most hypochondriacs are 
fine physical specimens, who 
father blooming, ruddy and ener- 
getic children. Nor are they liars: 
every real hypochondriac is deeply 


convinced that his illness—or, in 
most cases, illnesses—eventually 
will be fatal. 

A good hypochondriac knows 
his pain threshold is a dozen 
times lower than that of the 
normal clod; and having diligently 
studied his Home Book of 
Medicine, he is alert to the 
deadly significance of every pass- 
ing twinge. He remains keenly 
aware of how quickly a cold may 
go into grippe, grippe to pneu- 
monia, and pneumonia to—— 

Any hypochondriac worth his 
prescriptions never mentions the 
word “death”. This leaves him 
wide open to the well-known 
marital horse laugh. It may even 
lead to speeches such as, “ Your 
grandfather lived to be ninety 
and your father lived to be eighty- 
two; we'll probably have to take 
you out and shoot you.” It may 
also lead to an ultimatum, “ Those 
storm windows must come down.” 

It is important never, never, 
never to complain about pain—as 
such. A good hypochondriac is 
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first snd foremost a man of quiet 
courage, He faces pain (and 
death) with offhand detachment. 
It is not the pain itself, but its 
significance, that matters. The 
pain, which is “ nothing ”, always 
implies “something” far more 
dreadful. But this must be hinted 
at, with averted eyes. 

The competent hypochondriac 
never becomes involved in a 
discussion of clinical symptoms. 

“That pain is back,” you say. 

“Where is it?” your wife asks. 

“Here, just a little below the 
heart,” you say. 

“ Does it go all the way across 
your chest?” she asks. 

“ Sometimes,” you say, like a 
fool. 

“ Sort of sink down towards the 
stomach, too?” 

“ Every so often,” you mumble, 
realising you are on _ shifting 
ground. 

“Just a little gas,” she says. 
“Come on. Let’s go in and re- 
arrange that furniture in the 
living-room.” 

If, under pressure, you have to 
name your disease, be sure to use 
more than one term. A back pain, 
for instance, may be discussed as 
arthritis, lumbago, a slipped disc, 
or your “old football injury”. A 
stomach seizure can be an ulcer, 
a virus or a “liver condition”. 

Another primary danger is a 
counter-offensive from your wife. 
Meeting this challenge separates 
the amateurs from the profes- 
sionals. Above all, don’t lose your 
head. 


When you come home from the 
office and find her sniffling around 
the living-room, moaning about 
how “awful” she feels, your im- 
pulse, of course, is to answer her, 
symptom for symptom. You've 
been feeling “achey” all day 
(especially if it’s Friday) and 
you’re sure a touch of grippe or 
virus (you grow to love this word) 
is on its way. But to discuss it 
would be crudely competitive. 

The thing to do here is play 
young Dr. Kildare. Take her 
temperature, peer down her 
throat, and sternly order her to 
bed. Then, about eleven o’clock, 
after you have liberally dosed her 
with aspirin, you can casually 
remark, “ You know, I’m feeling 
a little thick in the head, myself.” 

“T hope you’re nod gaching it,” 
she will say. 

“ Oh, Pll throw it off by morn- 
ing,” you reply, bravely; but 
when morning comes you’re pros- 
trate, talking in a guttural whis- 
per, and breathing only with the 
aid of a vaporiser. Even if she 
feels worse than she did the night 
before, she will stagger out of bed 
and wait on you all week-end. 

Children can do a great deal to 
promote yeu as a very sick man. 
A little surreptitious brainwashing 
will have them talking constantly 
about “Daddy’s sore leg” or 
“bad back” to your wife and 
neighbours. It can come in very 
handy when your old pal Joe 
wants you to help him move his 
piano down to the den. 

Today’s hypochondriac must 
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HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL HYPOCHONDRIAC 2¢ 


cope with obstacles which never 
troubled his forebears. One of the 
worst is psychosomatic medicine. 
It is amazing how quickly a wife 
can pick up this idea. Before you 
know what is happening, you find 
your favourite sensations, the 
pains that never failed you before, 
being explained away as mental 
fantasies. 

Wonder drugs are also a prob- 
lem. For a while it looked as if 
they would make the hypochon- 
driac as extinct as the dodo. As 
they and their Press releases 
poured from the drug firms, there 
was conjured up the frightening 
image of a pill for every pain, an 
injection for every infection. They 
might well have reduced every 
hypochondriac in the nation to 
health. 

Fortunately, a few sufferers de- 
velop strange and unpredictable 
side effects, otherwise known as 
allergies. You won’t find it diffi- 
cult to merge yourself with these 
ingenious individualists. You re- 
call that once you were given 
some sulfa and it didn’t agree 
with you. In fact, you felt worse. 

You minimise your sore throat, 
which—up to then—you had 
diagnosed as streptoccocal, and 
say, in your hollowest tone: “I 
don’t think it’s serious enough to 
take a chance, do you?” 

“Well,” your wife says, hope- 
lessly trapped, “I certainly don’t 
know . . .” You come in with the 
punch line, “ But I ought to stay 
in bed just to be on the safe 
side, don’t you think?” 


If a wife is the foundation of 
any good hypochondriac’s career, 
his doctor is the capstone. Any 
man who masters the basic prin- 
ciples of modern hypochondria 
can cope with any wife, but the 
wrong choice in doctors can wreck 
his career. 

One man I know was coming 
along beautifully, until he got 
mixed up with a surgeon. He 
went to him with pains in the 
stomach and the next thing he 
knew he was on an operating- 
table, having his appendix excised. 

Actually, the rule to follow in 
choosing a physician is simple 
enough, but no one, except the 
truly gifted hypochondriac, has 
thought of it: Get a@ man who is 
a hypochondriac, himself. 

No doubt the wisdom of this 
has stunned you momentarily. A 
doctor who is a hypochondriac 
can’t discuss his symptoms with 
his wife, because she will howl, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” He 
can’t talk them over with other 
doctors, because they are all 
sworn enemies of hypochondriacs. 
The poor fellow has only one 


source of sympathy left: his 
patients. Not all patients are 
flexible enough to listen to a 


doctor’s symptoms. In fact, only 
a hypochondriac will do so with 
sincere, genuine pleasure. It is 


not hard to see why such a 
doctor will treasure you as a 
patient. 


You will come to treasure him, 
too. No longer will you trembie 
when your wife snarls, “ All right, 
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I'm going to call the doctor.” 
You can say, “ Please do.” 

When the good man arrives, the 
conversation usually runs some- 
thing like this: 

“ Under the weather again?” 

“I’m afraid so, Doctor. A little 
virus, I think.” 

“It’s all around. Wouldn’t be 
surprised if I've got the damn 
thing, myself, the way I’ve felt 
all day.” 

“ Doctor, I never would have 
asked you us 

“No, it’s all right. It’s my job 
to keep going even when I’m dead 
on my feet, Let’s take your tem- 
perature.” 

“How’s the allergy, Doctor?” 
(It is vital to get in a question 
like this or he will stick the 
thermometer in your mouth.) 

“Pretty bad. Not much they 
can do about it. If it keeps going 
into my eyes, it can form 
cataracts.” 
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“Really? You know, my eyes 
have been bothering me lately. 
Burning, you know.” 

“Tl shoot you up to a friend 
of mine. Best eye man in the 
city. Well, you don’t have a 
temperature ” (forgetting he hasn’t 
taken it), “ but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you get one during the 
night. Here’s a little prescription 
you can start with . 

“ Give it to my wife, Doctor,” 
you say ip hollow tones, “I’m 
going to stay here in the sack and 
try and beat this thing over the 
week-end.” 

“Best thing to do.” 

Your wife waits humbly at the 
door, full of tender concern, while 
he scribbles out the prescription. 
With a sigh, you turn on the bed 
light, sink back and take your 
latest magazine from under the 
pillow. 

Hypochondria, 
bliss! 





thy name is 
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‘Tose who have learned the power of hard work to pull us 
through a crisis have a never-failing defence against the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

The mere habit of work is sometimes enough to pull us 
out of a temporary slump or setback or disappointment. Hard 
work often sustains people through a disaster, a personal 
tragedy or loss of a loved one. 


Never-failing Defence 


D.C. 


WHEN I asked my Uncle Seamus if he’d like a letter-opener 
as a gift, he said: “ No, thanks. I already have one. ’'m 


married, you know.” 


C.M. 
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Wexford’s Bargy Castle is 
inseparable from our 
country’s history 


The Bees 
that Routed 


the Redcoats ! 


NICHOLAS FURLONG 


COW Tne 


All the Forth men and Bargy 
men march o’er the heath, 

With bold Harvey to lead in 
the van. 


ag genet that Bargy Castle, 
the home of Bagenal Harvey, 
Wexford’s hero of 1798, was to be 
demolished have been indignantly 
denied by Mr. Thomas H. Paget, 
its owner. 

Five hundred and fifty years 
old, Bargy Castle was built by the 
Rossiters of Rathmacknee Castle, 
and it is the best preserved of the 
numerous castles which dot Forth 
and Bargy. 

The Rossiters shared the fate of 
all propertied followers of the un- 
fortunate and ungrateful Stewarts. 
The last Rossiter of Bargy was one 
of the defenders of Wexford 
against Cromwell; he was married 


to a sister of Patrick Sarsfield. His 
estates were confiscated in the 
following year (1650) and passed 
to a Cromwell lieutenant named 
Harvey, whose distinguished 
descendant 150 years later, during 
the hot summer of 1798, was 
chosen Generalissimo of the army 
of the United Irishmen in Wex- 
ford. 

Mr. Paget, who in 1947 pur- 
chased the estate from Mr. James 
Harvey, the last of the male line, 
showed us over his historic home 
recently. Hollow walls, secret pas- 
sages, walled-up cellars, murder 
holes, legends, ghosts, tradition— 
the castle is teeming with 
atmosphere. 

The most historic room of all is 
the diningroom. Its position facing 
the east, and its alcove, choir and 
nave, suggest that once it was an 
oratory (one of the last generation 
of Rossiters was Bishop of Ferns). 
It was in this room that Sir Jonah 
Barrington wined and dined in 
April, 1798, and joined in the jolli- 
fication with the principal actors in 
the tragedy that was to follow. 

Barrington, whose relative Cap- 
tain Keogh was among them, 
heard the plans for the revolt and 
its aftermath—the New Ireland 
—openly discussed, plans which 
culminated in the peasant army of 
the United Irishmen clashing with 
the armed might of Britain. Hor- 
rified, he wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Cooke in Dublin Castle, acquaint- 
ing him of the situation, but no 
action was taken. 

That Dublin Gastle knew of the 
insurrection in advance there is no 
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doubt, but that they took no action 
to forestall it is a controversial 
point. Every member of that jovial 
dinner party, with the exception 
of Sir Jonah and two others, was 
executed within three months, and 
Sir Jonah had the macabre ex- 
perience of seeing the heads of 
three of his former friends, 
Captain Keogh, Mr. Colclough and 
Bagenal Harvey, stuck on the iron 
spikes of Wexford Courthouse 
after the rebellion was crushed. 
With the end of the rebellion, 
Harvey’s estates were confiscated 
by the crown and a battalion of 
troops from Wexford was des- 
patched to ravage the castle. The 
cellars were full of the choicest 
wines, to which, despite the efforts 
of the servants, the soldiers 
directed their attention first of all. 
After drinking their fill the soldiers 
went prowling around the garden, 
where they disturbed hives of bees. 
The infuriated insects attacked 
them, with the result that the 
entire battalion was soon in full 
retreat to Wexford. The bees pur- 
sued them and stung them so 
terribly that several died from 
exhaustion en route to Wexford, 
and even followed them into the 
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town, “torturing them to such an 
extent as could scarcely be 
imagined”. Those soldiers who 
escaped with their lives were laid 
up for months after from the 
effects of the stinging. 

Thus it was that the last battle 
in 1798 for the Republic in Wex- 
ford was fought and won by 
swarms of Bagenal Harvey’s bees. 

Mr. Paget, who has spent £4,000 
on land reclamation in Bargy, has 
no intention of demolishing the 
castle. Maintaining that it is a 
National Monument, he has ex- 
tensively repaired it. He is, how- 
ever, anxious to sell the castle 
along with ten acres of ground, 
including a grove in front and 
behind the house, a drive and a 
coach-house. 

“You see,” he told us, “ it’s 
exceptionally difficult to maintain. 
The Electricity Supply Board 
charge me a ground rent of 
£37 10s. od. There are nearly 
twenty rooms for only three of us, 
and the domestic help situation is 
hopeless.” 

What does the future hold for 
Bargy Castle? It would be a 
national shame if it were allowed 
to become derelict. 


z 


ONE of the nicest things about the future is that it happens 


only one day at a time. 


HEN the noisy chess players were thrown out of the hotel 
lobby where a contest was being held, the management 
explained: “We're just pulling our chess nuts out of the 


foyer.” 








The poet-author once put in a spell as a shoemaker. 
There was tough rivalry in his parish .. . 


I Didn’t 


Stick To 


My Last 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


A NEW type of art has been 
appearing in the shop win- 
dows in recent times—in the 
shape of Italian-made ladies’ shoes. 
I have a particular interest in the 
shoe trade, for from the age of 
fourteen till I was nearly thirty 
I worked intermittently at that 
business. 

The new demand for the 
beautiful hand-made shoe—ladies’ 
or gents’—came, I fear, too late. 
In its heyday the shoemaking 
trade was a depressed one, carry- 
ing a kind of stigma. As a rule 
no-one spoke of the shoemaker 
without putting the word “ poor ” 
in front of it—‘ The son of a 
poor shoemaker” they would say 
of such famous men as Hans 
Andersen, Strindberg, the poet 
Whittier, not to mention Stalin 
and Gorky. 

Today, even with the high 
prices charged for the genuine 
handmade shoe, it still remains a 
bad economic proposition. Of 
course, rubber boots of one kind 


or another have also dealt a hard 
blow to the leather men. 

There were at least four shoe- 
makers in our County Monaghan 
parish when I was growing up 
and there was tough rivalry. One 
shoemaker who lived on _ the 
border between two parishes had 
the awkward job of trying to be 
a supporter of both rival football 
teams. He was to be heard on the 
sideline shouting “ Thirty great 
men! Thirty great men!” The 
diplomatic side of shoemaking, as 
of all trades, required care. 

Then in those far-off days there 
were the journeymen shoemakers 
whose hotel, between bouts of 
working, was the nearest work- 
house. They were an erratic, tem- 
peramental lot and would drop 
the job they were on and leave 
without saying yes, aye or no. 

I myself never became an expert 
shoemaker, though my father said 
I knew more about it than he did. 
But though I never became an 
expert, it provided me with many 
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memories that remain pictures in 
my mind. 
'  $unday after Mass a young 
woman sitting in the forge while 
my father fitted a new pair of 
high yellow button boots on her. 
That was the consaitey one. Then 
there was the nailer who ran all 
the way from Carrickmacross with 
a thousand hob nails to get the 
price of a drink. My father said 
he had no money, but the nailer 
said, “Give me a note for Tommy 
Fitzsummons and he'll give it to 
So the nailer got the note and, 
being unable to read, ran all the 
way to the pub, shoved it across 
the counter and asked for a drink. 

“What drink are you talking 
about?” says the publican. “ This 
note says give the bearer what he 
pays for.” 

A shoemaker’s shop of a 
winter’s day was a pleasant spot, 
with customers waiting with 
plenty of time to talk. To have to 
give these people their meals 
would not be a paying proposi- 
tion. One shoemaker used to say 
when a customer came in, “ Mary, 
make a cup of tay for this man.” 

As soon as she started to put 
on the kettle he would whistle the 
tune of Never heed it, never mind 
it, never heed it, my dear. 

It pleases me to be able to 
name the various tools of the 
trade and the various awls—the 
stitching awl, the closing awl, the 
pegging awl, the sewing awl and 
others. 

Among the sidelines of the 
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cobbling profession is a medical 
one. I was often called on to pare 
corns. Many of the old women 
came to me with a soft corn and 
there would be such little beef on 
the toe you were almost certain 
to draw blood before you got the 
pea out. 

People with soft feet also came 
to get some of the water in which 
leather had been soaked. The 
tannic acid, I supposed; it was 
better than a day in a bog mak- 
ing turf. 

I have a very wide hoof and 
have to get my shoes hand-made. 
Shoes in both Ireland and 
England are made in a constricted 
range, eight fittings being the 
broadest. But when I was in New 
York I went into a little boot 
shop on Third Avenue and asked 
the owner to fit me. He produced 
for me a size sixteen and as wide 
as an elephant’s pad. We had one 
large-footed man who was known 
as Spaug Duffy who took size 
fourteens. In making such out- 
sizes it was wise to make them 
even larger in case they didn’t fit. 

Putting the bristle on a waxed 
end was one great stumbling block 
to the handyman. Driving pegs 
too had its secrets. Mind you, a 
pegged boot was a dry boot, but 
as this kind of boot does not 
bend the soles have to be made 
on a curved last, so that the boot 
rolls like a wooden clog. 

Nowadays there is a new kind 
of boot repairer whose stock-in- 
trade consists of glue and paste, 
an unbendable job and a bad one, 
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ical but very speedy. No real trades- because it was well done, the toe- 
are man would be seen using such cap cut dead straight. 
ien stuff, and I remember one such, Of course, now all sensitive 
ind an Italian whose shop was in people seek the irregularities of 
on Greenwich Village, roaring with the craftsman. In some crafts 
ain contemptuous laughter as we _ irregularities are put in to give the 
the talked of the glue-and-paste men. impression that machine work is 

A curious example of bad taste the real thing. 
me was responsible for part of the People in those days, with their 
ich collapse of the shoemaking trade. hand-made boots and their hand- 
The The hand-made boot was irregular made suits, didn’t realise that 
was in cut and stitching, and everyone they were living at the highest level 
ak- admired the machine-made job of swank. 
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and 
ted 
bee My Connemara Bog 
Oot [ RUN over the Connemara bog, barefooted, dancing with joy. 
ked From my earliest years I have danced as often as I have 
coll walked. It was good at eight years old to be alive and have 
vide the bog before one, and the many-scented wind across it in 
pe one’s face. 
anil Now and again I stand still to press my toes into the soft 

springing soil, and see the brown water ooze between them. 
= What a lovely sound it made! I often stood like this, watch- 
oui ing my toes disappear at last, and I know that the bog soil 
hem and the bog water gave my feet something that they kept all 
fit. through life. All my joy in dancing later, the wonderful ser- 
xed vice my feet have given me, I am sure I owe to my Conne- 
lock mara bog, and my early barefooted walking on it. 
pegs COUNTESS OF FINGALL, Seventy Years Young 
u, a 

but A Little Subtraction 

not “Your daughters are very pretty, ma’am,” said the milk- 
nade man. “ Isn’t it sad to think that twenty-five years from 
boot now they'll all be ten years older.” 

kind Your fears will fade when you invest in the improvement of 
k-in- the lot of your fellow men. This is an unfailing method 
aste, of lifting your life and keeping it on a higher level. 


one, JOHN H. CRoweE 
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Are you Mr. Kelly of 
“ Twenty-one, Co. Mayo” ? 


They Solve 
1,000 Posers 
a Week 


A REPORTER 
ecoloiimimnoe8 


r you got a letter addressed to 
“The Head of the Tide”, 
“Summit of the Hill of Ida”, 
“County of the Ford of the 
Hurdles”, how would you set 
about delivering it? 

To the ordinary Dubliner the 
only thing to do would be to put 
up the white flag and admit 
defeat. Yet this is only one of 
the many “six markers” which 
are being solved every day by a 
small group of men _ hidden 
away in the sorting office at 
Pearse Street Post Office, able to 
unravel all sorts of hieroglyphics 
and anagrams. 

The answer to the poser quoted 
at the outset was quite simple 
to the trained mind, for it was 


only the literal translation from 
the Irish of Kinsealy, Malahide, 
Co. Dublin. Even more abstruse 
was the letter addressed in Morse 
code, but again the officials had 
it safely delivered to its destina- 
tion. 

Known as the “ blind ” section 
of the service, it is forever cover- 
ing up the mistakes and thought- 
lessness of the public, who very 
often would be in serious trouble 
were it not for the vigilance of 
those officials who are very 
reluctant to admit defeat. 

The section deals with about 
1,000 wrongly or inadequately 
addressed letters each week, and 
many of them are the faults of 
typists (possibly dreaming of dis- 
tant romance), who get the name 
of the street correctly but in an 
absent-minded moment type out 
the wrong town. 

The officials, many of them 
having served in the provinces, 
or being natives of rural areas, 
are able in most cases to spot the 
mistake almost immediately and 
set the correspondence on its 
correct course, while the des- 
patcher remains blissfully un- 
aware of the trouble caused. 

On another occasion, even the 
“blind” section was about t 
give up when an envelope with 
nothing to indicate the address 
but a photograph and a story im 
German (obviously a cutting 
from a German magazine) 
arrived in Pearse Street. 

However, the boys got down to 
the job. They soon discovered 


Condensed from the Evening Mail (Dublin) 


It’s a Blunder 


‘THE prime defect of our agricultural system is the super- 
stition that any fool can farm, but that only a well- 
educated man can cast accounts, sell hosiery, type letters or 
report inquests. Education may make a bad farmer a good 
farmer; it can certainly make a good farmer a better one. 

A nation which starves the countryman’s mind so that it 
may pamper hordes of machine-minders is on the way to 
hell. I cannot see any sense in a society which pays a plough- 
man, a most highly-skilled labourer, less than it pays a 
scavenger. We want better-educated, better-housed and 
better-paid agriculturists of all sorts. To pay the man who 
grows the crop less than the man who sells it is worse than 


a crime; it is a blunder. 


St. Jonn Ervine in The Countryman 
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it was a story about a Dublin 
man with a pet pigeon, and the 
sender was evidently anxious to 
get in touch with the subject of 
the article. With material like 
this-to work on, the rest of the 
job was a push-over for a team 
who, like the Mounties, nearly 
always get their man. 

The Latin for the figures “21”, 
with nothing else but a bare 
“Co. Mayo” after it, looked as 
if those mind-reading sorters had 
“had it” on another occasion, 
but their reputation was at stake 
and they determined that, come 
what might, they were going to 
see that the letter reached its 
destination. 

An emergency session of the 
brains trust was summoned and 
suddenly somebody got the idea 
that twenty-one, whether spelled 
in Latin or English, had a certain 
affinity to a game of cards. Hey 
presto, the game could be none 
other than “ pontoon ”, and so (it 


turned out) was the townland, a 
famous fishing resort south of 
Ballina. 

On a less intricate plane was 
the letter which arrived addressed 
to a number in “I” Street, 
Dublin. This looked too simple 
for such an accomplished band 
of interpreters, and it was 
unanimously agreed that the letter 
was dictated by a Cockney em- 
ployer, and, as everybody knows, 
nobody is more addicted to 
dropping the “h”. The sequel 
was that the letter was safely 
deposited in High Street. 

A regular experience is for 
letters addressed to Lublin, 
Poland, to arrive in this country, 
but the similarity in the names 
makes this an understandable 
error. 

Co. Durham is another stray 
which often finds its way into 
the Dublin postal bags, while 
Eure, a province of France, and 
Erie, in the U.S., could scarcely 
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help not getting confused with 
“ Eire” on occasion. 

Less pardonable are _ the 
demands made on the time and 
ingenuity of the sorters by people 





who address a letter simply 
“ Box No. This Office”; or 
“The Agents for —— (mention- 


ing a particular product) Dublin.” 

A terrible reflection on the 
lack of intelligence of the public 
is the type of letter (fortunately 


very rare) in which a person, 
replying to an advertisement 
which asks that cheques and 


postal orders should be crossed 
“and Company”, proceeds to 
address the letter simply as “Cross 
and Company ”. . 

When I called I found an 
official browsing over the ill- 
formed handwriting of a child. 
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The envelope, addressed in pencil, 
was singularly lacking in detail. 
All it had scrawled across it was 
“Mary Wives, Dublin”. I left 
the official poring over this latest 
headache. 

Two easily-deciphered epistles 
were also awaiting the expert 
attention of the staff. One was 
addressed “San dymount”, and 
another “colong Ford”, but the 
officials were offering no prizes 
for the first to send in the correct 
solutions to these simple teasers. 

Another failure of the public 
would appear to be writing letter 
cards and forgetting to address 
them 3f all. In those cases the 
staff open them, and if they get a 
clue from the contents they are 
duly dispatched; otherwise they 
are destroyed. 





When Ducks Go Daft 


A WOMAN told me of a duck that was born feeble-minded 
and, as a result, walked backwards. That seemed to me an 
extraordinary thing—the most extraordinary thing I had ever 


heard about a duck. 


I mentioned it to a man the next day, however, only to 
be told: “ Ah, yes; that’s quite common. My sister had a 
feeble-minded duck like that. Always walked backwards and 


waggled.” 


It is strange how one can go through decade after decade 
of life in ignorance of facts that everybody else seems to 
know. I should have thought that a duck that could walk 
backwards was as rare as a sheep that could climb trees. 
But perhaps it is usual for sheep to climb trees. 


» Ae 2 


FATHER of bride to wedding guest: “What do you mean 
‘losing a daughter’! Where do you think they are going 


to live?” 
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GREAT IRISH ROMANCES 





Her Lover 
was a Hunted 
Outlaw 


MAURA LAVERTY 


TANDING there on the craggy 

pinnacle, the girl would have 
served as a model for a ship’s 
figurehead. 

The wind that roared over the 
bleak Comeragh mountains tore 
at her clothes. It whipped her 
dark hair into long streamers. It 
tried to dislodge her from her 
precarious look-out post, forcing 
her to cling with strong young 
arms to the spire of rock from 
which she watched the valley. 

Since dawn she had _ been 
watching for the return of her 
husband, outlawed William Crotty. 
At times it seemed to her that all 
of her short married life had been 
spent waiting and watching for 
this man who feared neither red- 
coat nor hangman, and whose 
main purpose in robbing from 
the rich seemed to be that he 
might help their starving fellows. 

Four counties lay open to her 
from where she stood . . . grey 
Waterford and purple Tipperary, 
many-spired Kilkenny and, in the 
far distance, green-glowing Wex- 





ford. But Mary Crotty had no 
thoughts for the panorama. Her 
heart and mind and eyes were on 
the path between the cascading 
streams—a dark thread between 
two silver ribbons—along which 
William would climb to the hide- 
out they had made for themselves 
in the Comeragh cave. 

At last her long vigil was re- 
warded. Far below she saw a knot 
of moving figures. They stood for 
a moment, then scattered, and one 
—the tallest of them—started on 
the stiff climb up the mountain 
path. 

Not even then did Mary Crotty 
leave her watch tower. It was 
always possible that the redcoats 
would be in pursuit. She con- 
tinued to watch until she saw her 
husband turn aside from the path 
and come striding towards her, 
devil-may-care and smiling, along 
the rim of the leaden tarn. 

“Thank God! Thank God 
you’re back!” Over and over 
again she said it as his arms 
closed around her. 
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“Amn’t I always telling you 
not to be worrying about me?” 
he chided gently. “ Haven’t I my 
pistols and my dagger? Haven’t I 
a quick draw and a good aim? 
And haven’t I good and faithful 
comrades?” 

“TI wonder if the comrades are 
as faithful as you think,” Mary 
Crotty said quickly. “Norris, for 
instance?” 

Crotty dropped his arms and 
stood a little away from her. 
“Look, Mary. You'll have to 
learn to trust David Norris. He’s 
my best friend—I'd stake my life 
on him. What have you against 
him, anyway?” 

“ His face,” Mary said quietly. 
“His foxy face. His sly eyes and 
his greedy mouth. And his 
smooth, flattering tongue. Don’t 
trust him, William, love. Be 
warned. Norris would sell his own 
mother. I know it! I feel it in my 
heart.” 

“ Well, you’re wrong.” He gave 
her shoulders a playful shake. 
“ You’re being foolish, Mary. You 
can trust David in everything. And 
you can trust me to take care of 
myself. Come on . . . smile at me, 
girl.” 

He took a leather purse from 
his pocket, “I have something 
here that will cheer you up.”. The 
coins trickled in a golden stream 
on to his palm. 

“Half of this will be shared 
with those who need it most. The 
other half will be hidden under 
the stone in the cave with the rest 
of the money that’s to take us to 
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France.” He returned the gold to 
the purse. “And now for some- 
thing to eat and a good sleep 
until nightfall.” 

Along a tunnel no more than 
waist-high the outlaw and his wife 
crept into their home in the heart 
of the mountain. She put meat 
and bread before him. In the dim 
glow from the rushlight she 
watched his face as he ate. 

“T wish you didn’t have to go 
out again tonight.” There was an 
agony of anxiety in her voice. 

“But this is the chance of a 
lifetime, girl.” The eager sentences 
came between mouthfuls. “It’s 
the biggest thing that ever came 
my way. Old Carew of Woods- 
town is travelling to Waterford. 
He has just collected his rents 
and he’ll be taking the money in 
the coach. It was Norris who 
found out from one of the 
Woodstown servants.” 

“Norris again!” she burst out. 
“JT hate that man! And where 
will you lie up until daybreak? 
With him, I suppose?” 

“ Yes—with Norris,” he told 
her. “There isn’t a house in 
Ireland where I'd be so safe. And 
as soon as dawn comes I'll start 
back up here.” 

She tried to control the panic 
in her voice. “ William,” she 
pleaded, “don’t trust him. Listen 
. . » Have you ever asked your- 
self who put the redcoats on your 
track after the Cashel holdup 
when you were hiding in Gurteen 
Woods? Who brought the sheriff 
to Curracheen the night you 
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stayed in my brother’s house? 
What saved you that night?” 


“You saved me, Mary darling. 
Only that you watched and saw 
them coming I'd never have got 
away in time.” 

“And what made me watch for 
them?” she insisted. “ Nothing 
but the shifty look in Norris’s 
eye when he was telling you to 
rest in Curracheen for a night or 
two! I’m warning you, Norris is 
a cutthroat.” 

William Crotty’s face grew 
stern. “Let me hear no more of 
this talk, girl.” There was an 
edge on his voice as he tried to 
fight back his temper. “If I’ve 
been patient with you so far it’s 
only because—well, because of the 
way you are just now, and be- 
cause I know that women get 
foolish notions at such times. But 
Ill listen to no more talk against 
the man who is my best friend.” 

There was despair in Mary 
Crotty’s heart. “Very well, 
William,” she said. “Til say no 
more.” 


“Good girl,” he commended. 
His good humour restored, he 
went on eagerly: “If all goes 
well tonight, we'll have enough 
to take us to France and to make 
a start there. I promise you that 
you'll have no more anxiety, no 
more watching. We’ll lie low here 
until the child is born, and then 
the three of us will set out to- 
gether for a country where we 
won’t be hunted, where a man 
gets a chance to rear his family 
in Christian comfort.” 


He swallowed the remains of 
his meal and stretched himself on 
the pile of heather which was 
their bed. “ Look, Mary, even if 
I weren’t outlawed I wouldn’t 
stay in this country. What has it 
to offer any Irishman under His 
Most Gracious Majesty, George 
the Third? A mud hovel to share 
with his wife and children, pig 
and cow. Potatoes and milk in 
summer, potatoes and salt in 
winter. Cold and hardship and 
ignorance and slavery. No one but 
a spiritless fool would put up with 
= 

He reached to the rushlight and 
quenched it. “Call me at night- 
fall,” he told her, settling himself 
for sleep. 

During the long hours his wife 
lay by his side staring into the 
darkness. The things she would 
have wished to say churned in 
her mind. She wanted to tell him 
that all she asked of life was his 
safety. That she would have been 
glad to go on living even in this 
dank cave if only he would not 
run such risks. That all the com- 
forts awaiting her in France 
would never atone for the worry 
which his winning of them had 
cost her. 

But she knew he would have 
been as deaf to all this as he was 
to her warnings of Norris. When 
she wakened him at sunset for 
the night’s adventure, she only 
said, “ Take care of yourself, my 
love. Come back to me safely.” 

Day was painting the first 


yellow streaks across the sky when 
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the sheriff and his men arrived at 
Norris’s house. 

“There he is for you—dead 
drunk.” The sly-eyed informer 
pointed to where Crotty lay 
tumbled on a heap of straw. “ He 
won't get away this time—lI took 
care to make him drink plenty of 
poteen.” 

“Careful, men,” the sheriff 
warned. “Crotty may be drunk, 
but he’s quick on the draw.” 

“I took care of that, too,” 
Norris assured them, rubbing his 
hands. “I poured water into his 
pistols.” Trembling with greed, 
he- looked up into the sheriff’s 
face. “And the reward? When 
do I get the reward?” 

Disgustedly, the sheriff pushed 
him aside. “ Don’t worry—you’ll 
get your blood-money,” he told 
him. 

Up on the Comeraghs, Mary 
Crotty watched all that day for 
her husband. When he did not 
come, she ventured down to the 
lowlands. She searched for him, 
and at last she found him... 
hanging from a gibbet. And while 
the widow knelt weeping under 
the gallows, William Crotty’s be- 
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trayer was ransacking the cave in 
the mountains for the outlaw’s 
booty. 

Friends sheltered Mary until 
the birth of her child. “I'll hide 
no more,” she said then. “I’ve a 
score to settle with Norris.” 

But this was something the in- 
former had foreseen. He had 
sworn information against Crotty’s 
widow, and she no sooner ven- 
tured into the open than the red- 
coats were on her heels. As a fox 
to its den, she turned to the 
Comeraghs. Up the steep moun- 
tain path she climbed, with the 
pack stumbling and sweating in 
pursuit, They gained on her just 
as she reached the entrance to the 
cave. 

Mary swerved aside and clam- 
bered up the pinnacle from which 
she had so often watched for her 
husband. When she reached the 
top, she looked down at her 


pursuers. 
“You'll never take Mary Crotty 
alive,” she cried. “Here’s her 


corpse for you!” And with a 
great despairing cry which echoed 
from peak to peak, the outlaw’s 
widow leaped to her death. 


= 


MANY @ man’s name appears in the papers only three times: 
when he’s too young to read, when he’s too dazed to 
read, and when he’s too dead to read. 


HAT is mistakenly thought to be Ogham writing is simply 
the marks left by the fingers of ancient Irish tax-collectors 
who were trying to get blood out of a stone. 


Dublin Opinion 
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@ Humour is where you find it » 
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*Twas Touch and Go 

N THE DAY THAT Pope JOHN 

XXIII visited the Irish Domini- 
can community in San Clemente, 
Rome, orders were given to 
the police outside that no more 
could be admitted to San 
Clemente—were they ever s0 
Irish, or ever so Dominican .. . 
All latecomers must be turned 
away without respect of persons. 

This was the stage where a 
certain member of the community 
took it into his head to toddle out 
and inspect the crowd in the 
street outside. He strutted out 
with a nod to the police at the 
gate, up the long steps to the 
street, past the two police at the 
top of the steps (who did not 
even notice him). 

A good gawk at the crowd, then 
he turned for home—right into 
the arms of the two policemen. It 
was a perfect illustration of the 
principle of the valve: you could 
get out, but you couldn’t get in. 
They had their orders, these two 
stalwarts, and their orders were to 
let nobody in, whatever the excuse 
—nobody. And they hadn’t seen 
him go out, 

He said he was Irish. They 
looked apologetic. He said he was 
a Dominican (a rather obvious 
point, that, as the only other thing 
he might have been was a pen- 


guin). The policemen looked 
apologetic again. He said he was 
a member of the community, a 
very important one, and that the 
Pope would be wanting to see 
him, and that they would cop it if 
they didn’t let him in. They 
looked even more apologetic, and 
adamant. 

There was only one thing to 
do, and he did it. He ran for it. 
It was touch and go, but I just 
made it—I mean, he just made it. 

Rev. Puiie Rice, O.P., in 
The Watchman 


His Capping Story 
AS I TURNED THE HANDLE OF 

Mr. Ben Sonnenberg’s office in 
Madison Avenue, New York, I 
felt a slight electric shock. It 
occurred to me to mention it to 
him, in case there was a short 
circuit somewhere; but I forgot. 

Recalling this later in the 
evening, I referred to it at a 
party; only to be told that it is a 
commonplace in New York. James 
Thurber’s mother, who was terri- 
fied that electricity was leaking 
and dripping out invisibly all over 
the place, turns out to have been 
not so far wrong at that. “ Static,” 
apparently. 

Somebody recalled that Gerard 
Philippe had complained at a 
Press conference that he had the 
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arm bounced off him, opening 
taxi doors; for a time there was 
agitation for laws to be passed 
about it. 

A columnist among those 
present at the party remarked that 
every time he pulls his top 
blanket up over the underneath 
one, his bedroom is lit up by a 
fine display of pyrotechnics; and 
an actor said that whenever he 
crosses the pile carpet in his room 
in dry weather (it had been won- 
derfully dry and sunny for days) 
he knows all about it as soon as 
he touches anything on the other 
side. 

A doctor had the capping 
story. Visiting a patient, he said, 
he put out his forefinger to ring 
the apartment bell; when it was 
still a good half-inch away, a 
spark leapt between it and the 
bell push, and the bell rang itself. 

BriAN INGLIS in The 
Spectator 


Those Bulls Ran Wild ! 
Sir Boyte RocHE (1743-1807) 

was the author of some of the 
best bulls on record. It was he 
who made the startling discovery 
that a man differs from a bird in 
not being able to be in two places 
at once. The worthy knight was 
a member of the old Irish Parlia- 
ment. He was a staunch Tory and 
supporter of the Government, and 
in that capacity he delivered him- 
self of the following attack upon 
the Jacobins: 

“ Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ if we 
once permitted the villainous 
French masons to meddle with 
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the buttresses and walls of our 
ancient Constitution, they would 
never stop mor stay, sir, until 
they brought the foundation stones 
tumbling down about the ears of 
the nation. If these Gallican vil- 
lains should invade us, ’tis on that 
table, maybe, those honourable 
members might see their own 
destinies lying in heaps atop of 
one another! Here, perhaps, sir, 
the murderous crew would break 
in and cut us to pieces, and throw 
our bleeding heads upon that 
table to stare us in the face?” 

Deprecating a charge of in- 
equality in the commercial rela- 
tions between Great Britain and 
Ireland, Sir Boyle observed that 
“he is an enemy to both king- 
doms who wishes to diminish the 
brotherly affection of the two 
sister countries.” 

In the discussions on the Union 
he observed that, ‘“ whatever 
clamour might be raised by in- 
terested men against a legislative 
union, I would venture to pro- 
phesy that the country will arrive 
at that state that when the Day 
of Judgment comes, the people of 
Ireland will call out and implore 
for a union.” 

At another time he declared 
his readiness to give up “ not only 
a part, but, if necessary, even the 
whole of our Constitution to pre- 
serve the remainder.” 


Irish Life and Humour 
Peals of Laughter 


SOMEBODY SAYS THAT THE THREE 
great essentials of oratory are 
impudence, impudence, impu- 
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“ Apart from the Michael Collins funeral, where have you ever 
taken me?” 


Humour Variety 





dence. But this would not do un- 
accompanied with argument, 
pathos, fun, enthusiasm, etc. 

A speaker at one of our 
Repeal meetings in the 1840s 
essayed fun, and tried to tickle 
the audience with an anecdote 
that missed fire at first. I occupied 
a prominent seat on the front of 
the platform, and saw with some 
dismay the sea of blank and won- 


dering faces turned towards the 
orator. 

It occurred to me to try the 
influence of hilarious influence 
on the sympathetic muscles of the 
audience. Accordingly, as _ the 
speaker proceeded, I thawed my 
countenance into a smile of ad- 
miration. Further on I improved 
my smile into a_ grin; the 
audience caught the infection of 
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my mirth and began to grin also. 

When the speaker arrived at the 
climax of his joke, I flung myself 
back in my chair in a paroxysm 
of delighted merriment. The sym- 
pathetic audience apparently con- 
cluded that what I found so in- 
tensely diverting ought to divert 
them also, and the hall rang with 
peals of laughter. 

W. J. O’Nemt Davunt, A Life 

Spent for Ireland 


Done by a Crinoline 

| HAD THE IMMENSE SATISFAC- 
tion of throwing open the 

Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 

Dublin, to the public on Sundays. 

These gardens were under the 
management and direction of the 
Royal Dublin Society, which re- 
ceived from the Government 
annually a sum of money for their 
sustentation. The members of the 
R.D.S. availed themselves of the 
pleasant privacy of these gardens 
on Sunday, and thought it no sin 
to go there with their wives and 
their little ones, but they pro- 
tested most vehemently against 
their being thrown open to the 
public, as a clear violation of the 
Sabbath. 

They said the citizens of 
Dublin had many other pleasant 
walks, and specified the shady 
sides of the canals. They insisted 
on it that the gardens would be 
a scene of drunken riot, the 
flowers pulled up, and the flower- 
beds trampled down. In 1861 I 
presented a petition to the House 
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of Commons for opening from 
16,500 persons, including five 
judges, 900 professional men, and 
2,740 voters. The Corporation of 
Dublin and the police magistrates 
were also favourable, and I moved 
that the vote for Glasnevin 
should be struck out of the esti- 
mates. The House was clearly 
with me, and Mr. Lowe, on the 
part of the Government, pledged 
himself not to propose any money 
grant till the gardens were thrown 
open after divine service on 
Sundays. The R.D.S. had to yield. 

At the end of the year I wrote 
to the curator, Dr. Moore, as to 
the conduct of the Sunday 
visitors. He said the attendance 
was immense, and the conduct of 
the visitors most exemplary. No 
flowers were stolen, the beds were 
not trampled on, and only one 
flower-pot was broken by the 
voluminous crinoline of a lady. 

I also wrote to the police 
magistrate of the district, asking 
him if the predicted increase- of 
drunkenness had taken place. He 
replied, sending me the statistics 
of his court, showing that drunk- 
enness had greatly fallen off, and 
that the Dublin folks, instead of 
resorting to the Glasnevin public- 
houses as they used to do, weat 
to the gardens and enjoyed them- 
selves there together with their 
families, and returned home im 
peace and quiet. 

Str WILLIAM GreEGorRY, An 

Autobiography (1894) 


HARRIED HUSBAND: “My wife doesn’t park the car—she 


abandons it!” 
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Answer every man according 
to his folly 


How to Lose Friends— 
and Antagonise People 


COLLIE KNOX 


PON my breakfast - tray 

crouches a letter. Coughing 
slightly, I read: “Dear old 
Collie, how are you after all this 
long time? Do you remember. the 
old days? Can you lend me £100? 
—Bill.” 

I have been trying to lose this 
old cheque-mate for years. My 
sole failure in a victorious career 
in the gentle art of losing friends. 

I deem it my duty—and I 
always do my duty irrespective of 
the havoc it wreaks upon the 
happiness of my fellow-creatures 
—to set forth my sure-fire recipes 
(barring one miss) for pal-losing. 

Never forget it is frightfully 
important to make the best 
enemies. Lord Shaftesbury 
opined: “’Tis real humanity and 
kindness to hide strong truths 
from tender eyes.” He can say 
that again. 

The surest way to see a well- 
wisher out of the house, and to 
remove oneself from his address- 
book is, come what may, to tell 
him the truth. The harm done by 


good men and women who go 
about telling the varnished truth 
cannot be computed. They make 
social life a purgatory, and peace 
in our time unobtainable. 

Do you desire to forfeit for 
ever the love and respect of your 
wife? Then take her at her word 
and tell her frankly your opinion 
of her new hat. No marriage can 
survive this indignity. 

The most friendless man I 
know has a mania for having cosy 
chats. Screwing up his face into 
what he believes to be an expres- 
sion of fathomless understanding, 
he purrs to those who have, mis- 
guidedly, sought his counsel: 
“But, my dear fellow, you have 
got it ali wrong. I know you wish 
me to say exactly what I think, 
and so I shall.” 

Under the impression that you 
want his advice for any reason 
other than that you hope he will 
confirm your own belief as to 
how right, noble, misunderstood, 
and long-suffering you are, he 
takes you apart. 
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He shatters what little real con- 
fidence you have in yourself. 
Aghast, you listen while this pest 
in human form likens you, not to 
a summer’s day, but to a mixture 
of the late Mr. Hitler and 
Ethelred the Unready. 

Women do this rather well, 
too. “ Your faults mean nothing to 
me,” they cry. They then recite 
an interminable list of the faults 
which mean nothing to them. 
They lose friends before, during, 
and after each meal. The mission 
in life of Candid Friends is to 
care for you no matter what their 
friends say to them about you. 
Run a mile. 

If you number among your re- 
maining chums one who from 
humble beginnings has risen to a 
position of power and eminence, 
make certain of never seeing him 
again for dust by booming: “To 
think, my dear Jack, I first knew 
you when you were a little boy 
without an ‘H’, a suit, or two 
pairs of socks to your name.” 

The simple in spirit, among 
whom I number myself, would 
imagine it would be a source of 
pride to have risen triumphantly 
over lowly beginnings. Not so. 
Big Men are rarely Big in the 
ways in which Bigness truly has 
a meaning. 

They have “got there” by 
hard work, but also, only too 
often, by ruthlessness, and a 
capacity for walking with hob- 
nailed boots upon the faces of 
those who present any hindrance, 
real or imaginary, to their 
advancement. 
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Inquire of them how many 
duchesses they have taken into 
dinner lately and they may throw 
you a crust as they pass. Remind 
them of the days when they 
dined, sans duchesses, on baked 
beans and turnips, and bang goes 
another old pal. For they will 
follow the injunction of Lady 
Macbeth, and will not stand upon 
the order of their going, but will 
go at once. 

Labour not under the delusion 
that because you have known a 
man all his life, he is, ipso facto, 
an old friend of yours. You have 
just known him for a very long 
time. That, nine times out of ten, 
is all. 

You two may have gambolled 
on the self-same sward, and flung 
yourselves breathless on the top- 
most hill after a long day’s hike, 
but that does not necessarily fill 
your erstwhile companion’s heart 
with undying love for you. 

Actually he has hated you like 
hell for years. He has long since 
warned his wife, his secretary, his 
servants, his employees, his ox 
and his ass, and absolutely every- 
thing that he thinks is his, against 
you. 

Treasure him in your mind’s 
eye, Horatio, as a stalwart friend 
who will rush to your succouf 
though the heavens fall. But never 
call and ask his butler if the 
Master will see you, for the 
Master won’t. Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis not so jolly to be wise. 

Acquaintances will do more for 
you than your old friends. It 
takes years of practice to lose 
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A Service 


For Readers 


Enours which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, put you in touch with doctors, solicitors and 
business houses. We can obtain quotations for you to purchase Irish 
tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph records and Irish songs and 


music, and other Irish-made commodities 


t 


We are often asked for facsimile copies of the Irish Declaration of 
Independence. We can get these for you. The other day we supplied 
a reader with a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in 


the possession of the National Library 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 


many people want to know so many things ! 


Now we are going 
to deal with such requests in a more systematic manner than has 


been possible hitherto 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 








THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
I should like to know .. ; 


! enclose dollar bill 


IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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acquaintances. They do _ not 
know you well, so you have had 
no time to bore, or otherwise irri- 
tate them. 

They will think you are as 
clever, and as awfully decent, as 
you appear. They will, at the drop 
of a hat, recommend you for any 
Position of Trust. 

Old friends will only remember 
the day you tore out their 
favourite sister’s hair by the roots, 
or set fire to their rich aunt. Old 
friends and elephants never forget. 

An ace in the art of friend- 
losing is this: Do a chap a really 
good turn. This he will never for- 
give. He would sooner die hor- 
ribly under a bus than live under 
an obligation. 

My revered step-uncle, Sir Max 
Beerbohm, once told me that his 


greatest satisfaction in life was to 
do a good action by stealth and 
have it found out by accident. 
Join the “Reminder Brigade”, 
and live for ever alone. 

That pearl among Americans, 
Mr. Dale Carnegie, made a 
fortune by telling people how to 
win friends, Wherever he went he 
found a friend. Imagine the em- 
barrassment. Never a moment’s 
peace. Never a chance to forget 
the world, or to be by the world 
forgot. 

My way is the best way. I shall 
have lost, I hope, all except eight 
of my real friends. And what man 
has more? Or as many? 

Last word. Answer every man 
according to his folly. 

If that doesn’t do the trick, 
nothing will. 


<a 

By Ordeal to Beauty 

My mother had been assured by the family doctor that no 
one need have ugly children if she put her mind seriously 

to the task of making them beautiful. Our nurses were always 

chosen with care because it was believed that children grew 

in expression like those with whom they lived. 

I can also still remember a torture which was inflicted on 
us-girls, when we were small, to improve the shape of our 
noses. Hair-pins were bent and then placed on our nostrils, 
pinching them in, for half an hour each morning, to prevent 
our noses from spreading. I always removed my hair-pin as 
soon as I was out of sight, and so I never possessed Muriel’s 


superb narrowness of nostril. 
Enip StarkiE, A Lady’s Child 


‘TEPIp water taken before a meal is stated to aid the diges- 
tion. Maybe so, but the restaurants shouldn't call it soup. 
Dublin Opinion 








“Tt was Fun,” 
said 


Sean O’Casey 


“Juno and the Paycock” as 

a musical . It not only 

had the playwright’s blessing 

—he was fascinated with 
the idea 





JOSEPH STEIN 


TN July, 1956, my wife and | @@oucoTnoOTOOOONMOoIe 


made the four-hour train trip 
from London to the seashore 
town of Torquay, in Devon, to 
keep an appointment with Sean 
O’Casey. The appointment had 
been arranged before we left New 
York, and I was meeting the 
great playwright to discuss with 
him adapting his funo and the 
Paycock as a musical. 

There had been some pre- 
liminary correspondence with 
O’Casey before the trip, but the 
project was too important and 
complicated to be settled by mail. 
And so, we went to Torquay. 
O’Casey’s son, Breon, met us at 
the station and drove us to their 
home. 

The O’Caseys live in a modest 
flat, the upper floor of a two- 
storey clapboard house; there is a 
small lawn and garden outside the 
house and an outdoor flight of 
steps leading to their flat. As we 
drove up, Sean O’Casey was sun- 
ning himself on the landing of 
the steps. 

I remember my first reaction 
as he greeted us. He seemed so 


JOSEPH STEIN’S career as a 
writer was prefaced by six 


years as a psychiatric social 
worker, 
Before adapting “Juno and 


the Paycock” he collaborated 
with Will Glickman to write 
the books for three musicals: 
“Plain and Fancy”, “ Mr. 
Wonderful”, and “The Body 
Beautiful ”. 

He has written material for 
a number of top comics of 
stage, television, and radio. 


Sr 


fragile and delicate, spoke so 
softly, that for a moment I regret- 
ted that we had come. I felt we 
were imposing ourselves on him, 
forcing him to entertain two 
strangers, and that it was a 
physical effort for him. 

In a few minutes I saw I was 
wrong. Mr. O’Casey may be 
physically worn (he was then re- 
covering from an illness), but he 
is so full of bubble and spirit, 
so curious about and delighted) 
with people, that very shortly he 
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**IT WAS FUN, 


had us chatting and laughing like 
old friends. 

We had tea with the O’Caseys: 
Sean, Eileen, and their two sons, 
Breon and Niall; their daughter, 
Shivaun, was away at school at 
the time. Mrs. O’Casey is a 
handsome, warm-hearted and 
high-spirited woman, who made 
us feel welcome at once. The 
boys helped with the meal and, 
later, the dishes. 

After tea, Sean and Eileen 
O’Casey, my wife and myself 
went down to sit on the lawn. 
O’Casey pointed to the vista of 
gentle hills, dotted with houses, 
stretching to the ocean in the far 
distance, and with a smile, he 
said: “ All this belongs to me, as 
far as the eye can see. Of course, 
some of it is registered in other 
names, but it's really mine, you 
know.” 

As we talked of a musical 
version of Funo, O’Casey told us 
frankly that he was not familiar 
with the musical form, as it has 
been developed in America. He 
knew of some of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein works, of course, 
and about My Fair Lady, but he 
had not seen any of them on the 
stage. (I had brought the cast 
album of My Fair Lady, only to 
find that the O’Caseys had no 
phonograph.) 

As I discussed the musical form 
and outlined how I thought Funo 
could be transformed into a 
musical, O’Casey warmed to the 
idea very quickly. We talked 
about the projected outline I had 
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prepared, and he was delighted 
with the sense of telling the story 
of the Boyles in more varied 
locales, and with song and dance. 
I sketched the position of several 
scenes, with suggested songs, and 
O’Casey started to visualise the 
larger stage, the fuller canvas. 
Every once in a while he 
turned to his wife and mine for 
comment, and as the discussion 
continued, the whole idea of the 


musical, waich had seemed so 
vague to him, seemed to take 


distinct and concrete shape in his 
mind. I had the feeling that he 
saw it... mew scenes, songs, 
chorus and all . . . come to life 
on the stage. 

We had expected our visit to 
be a comparatively short one, but 
when we started to take our leave, 
both O’Casey and his wife insisted 
that we stay for dinner and for 
the evening. 

We talked of many things: the 
plays appearing at the time in 
London and on Broadway; the 
changes in the American scene 
since his last visit; -he was in- 
terested in the growth of 
suburbia, in the American politi- 
cal climate; he reminisced about 
the Abbey Theatre, about his 
friendship with Shaw, about his 
experiences during the bombings. 

He asked about our children, 
not with polite curiosity but with 
real interest, and his deep love 
for children shone through his 
questions. “ They have a right to 
a large life,’ he said at one 
point, “without boundaries.” 
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The O’Caseys had moved to 
Devon, he told us, when their 
children were young, because 
there were good schools nearby 
and the children could live at 
home. This is not too common in 
England. “The English like to 
hide their children,” he said. 

As we were leaving, I said that 
I had felt honoured to have met 
with him. He did not approve of 
the word. “It was fun,” he said. 
“ That’s the word. It was fun.” 

When we left Torquay, it was 
with his approval of the musical 
project, and with his blessings. 

Shortly after returning to New 
York, I discussed the work with 
Marc Blitzstein, whose imagina- 
tive and sensitive musicianship I 
had long admired. He was fascina- 
ted by the idea, as I had hoped 
he would be, and our collabora- 
tion began. 

In our correspondence during 
the work on the musical, O’Casey 
was encouraging and helpful and 
always modest. He pointed out 
that he had no experience with 


Fired With Zeal 
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—————— kk k=—h*C—> TOO OninH® 
“A SICK MAN” 

UR conversation was inter- 

rupted once by the arrival 
of O'Casey’s doctor, who was 
an old friend. 

When the doctor asked him 
how he felt, O'Casey, in a 
wonderfully pixie way, threw 
himself on the doctor's chest 


and wailed like a baby: “!'m 
a sick man, doctor, a sick 
man.” 


The doctor was delighted to 
see him in such high spirits. 
JOSEPH STEIN 


———T hh HOH anOHe 


the musical form, once adding, 
“TI wish I had, for playwrights 
should be well up in all forms 
done in the theatre; but circum- 
stances forced me to begin late, 
and I had no time, no time, no 
time . ..” But he felt, as we 
described by mail what was being 
done, that we were being true to 
the spirit and feeling of the 
original. 


Sammy rushed home from school to mother and, a little 


breathless, said: 


“ Mum, I’ve got to have a gun-belt and a set of toy pistols 


for school.” 
“Why?” said his mother. 


“ Because teacher said we learn to draw tomorrow.” 


LTLe Hughie’s mother was crying when he started off for 


his first day at school. 


“ Aw, Mammie, don’t take it so hard,” he consoled her. 
“ Just as soon as I learn to write and read comics, I'll quit.” 


co 





Do you agree with this 
Irishman’s views? Are they 
true or distorted ? 


Why I 
Married a 


Foreign Girl 
REX MacGALL 


I MARRIED a girl who is half- 
German, half-Basque, and I’ve 
no regrets. But people often ask 
me why I married a foreigner, as 
if it were something not quite 
respectable and smacking a little 
of being anti-national. 

Actually, I didn’t go to Spain 
with the intention of finding my- 
self a wife there. But I found 
myself comparing the Irish female 
with her Spanish cousin. 

Whenever I speak about that, I 
find I am in hot water. Irish- 
women become angry and caustic 
on the subject. So, before going 
any further, it is only fair to point 
out that all Irishwomen are not 
awful, and that there is a suit- 
able phrase to cover the subject: 
md oireann an caipin dhuit, caith 
é. 
The first thing I noticed in 
Spain is that women over there 
don’t walk like horses, as some 





Irishwomen do. They have “ the 
walk of a queen”. They move 
gracefully, with short, dainty 
steps. They know how to sit, to 
stand, to enter a room. They have 
feminine deportment, 

A peculiar thing is that a pro- 
portion of Irishmen have a ten- 
dency to femininity, and women 
to masculinity. In Spain, as in 
Italy and other Latin countries, 
the male has also such a tendency; 
but the female is definitely, subtly, 
elusively, charmingly feminine. 

The Latin female, before mar- 
riage at any rate, has an appeal- 
ing fragility that, in Ireland, 
might be misunderstood. In addi- 
tion to that she knows how to 
use make-up; perfumes are 
applied morning, afternoon and 
evening, and not just at a dress 
dance, as is sometimes the case 
in Ireland. She knows how to 
apply the perfumes, too, without 
reeking of them. 

Her dress sense is good. 
Usually earning less at an office 
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job than her Irish cousin, she 
doesn’t waste so much on clothes. 
She knows how to plan a ward- 
robe on a small budget. She 
makes many of her clothes her- 
self, or has them done by a neigh- 
bouring dressmaker. She doesn’t 
buy half as much off the hook 
as we do here. 

Spanish girls have a well-earned 
reputation for their needlework 
and their cooking. In Ireland, 
needlework often enough seems to 
consist of an ability to darn socks, 
or to knit a jumper. Some Irish 
girls, particularly those from the 
Aran Islands, must rank among 
the world’s greatest knitters; but 
crochet, lace-work and embroidery 
are not in their dictionaries. 

This class of needlework might 
be considered in the luxury class; 
but when it is a national trait 
one expects, and finds, that it 
leads to good hausfrauship, if we 
may coin a word, When a 
Spanish girl gets married she 
stays at home. Her house and her 
many children are her horizons. 

One of the ways in which the 
Irish girl’s masculinity is ex- 
pressed is her jovial, happy-go- 
lucky, easy relationship with the 
male. Her pursuit of the male is 
very obvious because of the well- 
known reluctance of the Irishman 
to marry until he is forty or over. 
This tends to make her bossy. 

In Spain, I was delighted to 
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discover, the girl accepts unques- | 
tioningly those words in the mar- 
riage service which so infuriate 
some Irishwomen: “to love and 
to obey”. This fragile flower is 
fragile; she leans on her husband; 
his wish is law. She is more ten- 
der than the average Irish girl, 
but Spanish mothers don’t spoil 
their sons as Irish mothers do. 

As soon as the average Irish 
girl or boy gets married, the 
young couple is forgotten and 
abandoned by the rest of the 
family. It’s the devil’s own job 
trying to get one of the family in 
to baby-sit, or to help during a 
confinement, or illness. 

In Spain the clan is a living 
reality. I have often watched, in 
horror, the way aunts and uncles, 
cousins, brothers and sisters pass 
in unending cavalcade, from 
morning to night, day after day, 
through the average Spanish 
household. In horror, because that 
prospect of so little privacy would 
certainly upset me. 

But if I were to settle down 
in Spain I know I would get used 
to it, and come to appreciate it 
deeply. With all that genuine love, 
willingness to help, and protec 


tion that the Spanish family 
system offers, I know that house 
work and the rearing of the 


children would be made so much 
easier for my wife. 


“Tyas a taxidermist anything to do with a taxicab?” 
“ Oh, no. A taxidermist skins only the lower animals.” 


QvwR patience will achieve more than our force. 


BURKE 





Honest bread is very well. But— 


It’s the Butter that Makes 
the Temptation 


DAVID GUNSTON 


UTTER was one of man’s 

earliest foods and it remains 
one of the most valued throughout 
the world. With the cream from 
eighteen pints of quality milk still 
needed to make a single pound of 
butter, it stands very high as a 
natural health-giving food. Ever 
since man ceased to be purely a 
hunter and became a herdsman 
keeping milk-producing animals, 
butter has been an important item 
on his diet. 

In the very earliest times butter 
was highly esteemed, since only 
small quantities were made. In fact, 
it was frequently used as a sacrifice 
to ancient pagan gods. Such a use 
is described in the Hindu Vedas 
written between 2000 and 1400 
B.C., OVer 3,000 years ago. To this 
day Hindu rulers are anointed 
with butter instead of oil. Butter 
was also melted and used in altar 
lamps, as by the early Christians 
in Egypt, while the Romans 
valued its medicinal properties as 
an ointment. 

The first herdsmen were 
nomads, always on the move, and 
they carried their liquids in skin 
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bags. Butter-making was probably 
discovered by accident through the 
agitation of such bags containing 
fresh milk carried for a long 
journey on the back of horses or 
camels. 

Once the initial discovery had 
been made that cream or milk 
jolted about like this turns into 
little granulated blobs of tasty 
yellow butter, dairying as we know 
it today had begun. The herdsmen 
set about deliberately making 
butter, first by putting milk into 
earthenware jars and beating it by 
hand, then by devising crude 
churns from hollow logs with 
sealed-up ends that were sus- 
pended by ropes between two 
trees, and when filled with milk 
were swung back and forth. 

Other primitive churns that fol- 
lowed included boxes or leather 
bags swung or shaken when hung 
on a post or tent. Eventually, it 
was found that less churning was 
needed if only the cream was used, 
and so began the technique of 
skimming the cream off milk. At 
first, this was done by setting fresh 
milk in shallow pans and after 
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twelve-twenty-four hours’ stand- 
ing removing the cream on the top 
with a ladle. 

The use of cream alone greatly 
reduced the volume of liquid to be 
agitated in the churn, and so more 
butter could be produced with less 
effort. A parallel development at 
this stage was the simple barrel- 
churn, still seen on small farms in 
many countries. These hand- 
turned churns later gave place to 
mechanically-driven models. 

In the Middle Ages butter was 
used chiefly for cooking. It was 
sold freely in the streets: a coarse, 
rancid, sometimes even _half- 
melted substance, notorious for its 
laxative properties, thought to be 
good for “growing pains” and 
rheumatism, and always salted 
away in the summer for subse- 
quent winter use. The only method 
of keeping butter in quantity that 
was then known was the one of 
salting it heavily, and storing it 
buried in the ground in stout 
wooden chests. 

Until late in the 19th century 
butter-making was a small-scale 
farm job, carried out efficiently 
but laboriously, without undue 
regard for hygiene or quality. 
Nevertheless the early respect for 
this magic yellow foodstuff had in 
no way diminished: it was recog- 
nised as a perfect gift, even in the 
smallest quantities, up to almost a 
century ago. 

Really fresh, palatable butter, 
ideal for table or cooking equally, 
is a product of the last 100 years 
or less, Before that the quality was 
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always variable, often suspect. 


f 
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pros 


Poor people continually charged | now 


the butter-makers with excessive 
adulteration with water, pig-fat 
and other things. 


In London, the old practice of 


keeping as much water in the 
butter as it would hold was wide- 
spread and much complained of: 
it was not uncommon for the 
water content of butter sold in the 
streets and markets to be as high 
as 33 per cent. (The legal maxi- 
mum water conten: now is 16 per 
cent.) Buttermen were full of 
tricks and sometimes managed to 
make profits as high as 100 per 
cent. 

Butter was sold loose from the 
block, sometimes shaped like a 
millstone, from the yerd-long flat 
baskets by length, by the pint, by 
the quite large pat, seldom by 
weight and never wrapped as it is 
today. 

Then came the twin discoveries 
that revolutionised dairying the 
world over. In 1870 _ there 
appeared the centrifugal separator 
for milk. This did away with the 
need for the lengthy hand-skim- 
ming of milk in shallow pans, and 
so made possible the handling of 
large quantities of cream at a time. 
Soon after, in 1873, the first 
practical refrigerating machine 
was invented. This meant that 
enormous quantities of butter 


could be made and kept indefin-* 


itely until required—without salt- 
ing. 
Within a decade or so butter- 
making had become a factory 
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process. “ie old barrel-churns, 
now turucd as often by steam- 
engine, water-power, horse and 
even dog as by hand, gave place 
to large steam-driven mechanical 
churns. As refrigeration technique 
improved, there began the rise of 
dairying in New Zealand and 
Australia, since those lands could 
now send their butter to Europe 
without fear of it going rancid on 
the long journey. 

Nowadays, most of the world 
production of butter is factory- 
made, and is churned in gigantic 
cylinders of teak and polished steel. 
These are called internal worked 
churns, being fitted with running 
trollies to remove the vast mass 
of finished butter, and glass win- 
dows on the door in front through 
which the process can be watched. 
Running at top, electrically-driven 
speed for thirty-forty minutes, 
they make an average of 2} tons, 
or 100 boxes, of butter at a single 
churning. 

Many countries other than those 
famed for dairying now produce 
all their own butter needs, but 
Irish and British farmers concen- 
trate on liquid milk supplies and 
so produce between them about 
1§ per cent. of British require- 
ments. The remainder comes from 
New Zealand (43 per cent.), Aus- 
tralia (9 per cent.), Denmark (33 
per cent.) approximately, but the 
quantities vary year by year. 

Butter must by a fairly general 
law contain at least 80 per cent. 
fat, and a certain amount of casein. 
It must also not contain more than 
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FIRST AND LAST 


G'YEN the choice between 
guns or butter man will 
always plump finally for butter, 
and its health-giving properties 
have been recognised in all 
ages. As the old proverb has 
it: 
“Eat butter first, and eat it 
last, 
And live till a 
years be past.” 


hundred 
For as Douglas Jerrold said: 

“Honest bread is very well— 
it’s the butter that makes the 
temptation.” Only here the 
temptation is rewarded with 
delight and unrivalled nourish- 
ment. 

David Gunston 
commune 
about 2 per cent. of salt. It is the 
most easily digested of all the 
edible fats, in sickness or in health, 
and is a natural source of vitamins 
A and D. 

Great care is taken to produce 
an acceptable colour, body, tex- 
ture, waxiness and sheen. Indeed, 
modern butter-making is a special- 
ised art, governed by strict rules. 

After the selection of the finest 
suitable cream, the two key points 
for the butter-maker of today are 
the control of the water content 
at the final stages of the churning 
process, and the addition of high 
quality, finely-sifted salt when the 
butter granules reach the size of 


peas. 
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Butter requires some added 
salt—it would be insipid other- 
wise—and the amount used de- 
termines taste, market value and 
keeping qualities. 

With so much care lavished 
upon its manufacture, butter de- 
serves to be treated properly in 
the home after purchase. With a 
really safe chelf life of only a 
fortnight or less, except in very 
cold weather, butter keeps best 
in a refrigerator, preferably well 
wrapped in an opaque covering, 
and isolated from strong-smelling 
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foodstuffs like fish, cheese and | 
onions. Light reduces the vitamin | 
D content, and a warm atmos-/ 


phere shortens the keeping period, 


so all butter should be kept dark | 


and cool. 

Butter taken from a cold place 
needs a few minutes in a warm 
room to bring out its full flavour 
and aroma again. Only small 
quantities of table butter, enough 
for each meal, should be put out 
in the butter-dish, the best type 
of which is the old-fashioned 
covered one. 
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A NOTABLE Orange politician in Belfast bought a length of 


ins 


Donegal tweed and asked his tailor what he could make onx 
out of it. 
“A pair of trousers,” said the tailor. i 
Somewhat disappointed, for it was a noble length of 
tweed, the political man carried it with him to Dublin and oti 
tried again. villa 
“IT could make a jacket, a waistcoat, a pair of trousers and ae 
a skirt for the wife,” said the Dublin tailor. claim 
“Wonderful,” says the Belfast man. “ Why, up at home foun 
my tailor told me it would only make a pair of trousers.” glass 
“Well, you see,” said the Dublin tailor, “ you’re not as tatior 
big a man down here as you are up there.” first 
PATRICK LaGaN in the Irish Press 2. 
WE NEED a new word for the contemporary exercise of band 
praising the past and damning the present. I suggest twent 
praeteritist and praeteritism for the one activity, present- annu: 
plaguing and plague-present for the other, the two combin- socce: 
ing into a futurophobe. glass- 
CyRIL CONNOLLY ’ schoo 
. ’ ° “ 7 day 
ADVERTISEMENT in a farmers’ magazine: “ Wanted—a hope 
dairy farm employee. Must not have any bad habits— previ 
smoke, drink, or eat margarine.” > somet 
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Melodies flow from 
instruments that scintillate 
like crystal 


This is the 
World’s Only 
Glass Band 


H. BRUN 
hmmm, 


—~ Airport in Copen- 
hagen is called the waiting- 
room of Europe. But the old 
village of Kastrup has another 
claim to fame. For there may be 
found one of Denmark’s biggest 
glassworks, which has the repu- 
tation of producing the world’s 
first and only glass band instru- 
ments. 

The idea of forming the glass 
band began as a joke about 
twenty years ago. A_ popular 
annual event in the village was a 
soccer match between a team of 
glass-blowers and the Kastrup 
schoolteachers. On that particular 
day the glass-blowers, in the 
hope of gaining revenge for 
previous defeats, decided to do 
something out of the ordinary to 
boost their team’s chances. 


They brought with them long 
glass bugles. But the loud 
trumpetings didn’t have the de- 
sired effect. The glass-blowers 
failed to score a single goal and 
the schoolteachers won easily. The 
blowers’ bugles, however, created 
a sensation. 

It was then that the blowers 
wondered if they could go a step 
further and make real wind in- 
struments of glass. The idea was 
conceived by Kaj Olsen, but one 
of his colleagues, Hugo Moeller, 
was given the difficult task of 
making the instruments. 

Like Olsen, Moeller was very 
musical. He also liked experiment- 
ing with obstinate glass, and 
luckily he was blessed with the 
gift of patience, for it required 
more time and greater care to 
produce the instruments than 
anybody had imagined. 

Moeller used brass instruments 
as a pattern, and after two 
months’ painstaking work he 
finished the first replica—a tuba, 
comprising twenty-three feet of 
glass pipes. 

This accomplished, he began 
the equally difficult job of tuning 
it. But as he lifted the tuba to 
his lips, it tapped a corner of his 
chair, Instantly the tuba was 
shattered to pieces. Having 
cleaned up the mess, he began 
work on another tuba. 

Moeller completed twelve in- 
struments before he died in 1940, 
and these still comprise the entire 
glass band. Much care is taken in 
storing them safely. Today this 
is the responsibility of Kaj Olsen, 
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who is still the leader of the band. 
Thanks to his care, the instru- 
ments scintillate like crystal. 
Before and after use they are 
rinsed with cold water under high 
pressure. When not in use, they 
are stored in lined wooden cases. 

Another of Olsen’s duties is to 
repair the instruments when 
Mecessary, a task requiring accu- 
rate workmanship. There are five 
types of glass instruments— 
trumpet, contralto horn, trom- 
bone, trombone II and tuba. Each 
of them is made of glass pipes of 
various thicknesses and curves, 
which are held together by brass 
sockets. These divisions make it 
possible to replace damaged sec- 
tions rather than the whole of an 
instrument. But even the blowing 
of “spare parts” is an exacting 
job, for they must be of precise 
thickness and shape. 

New horns have not been 
made since Moeller died. Kaj 
Olsen simply has not had the 
courage to emulate him. The 
twelve glass pieces of the band, 
therefore, will probably remain 
the world’s only samples. For this 
reason Olsen cares for them like 
valuable museum pieces. 

When the orchestra first started, 
a major problem was to find suit- 
able music. It is true that the 
glass instruments are replicas of 
brass horns, and their timbres are 
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To a brave man, good and bad luck are like his right and 


left hand. He uses both. 


(Coucu: Something you yourself can’t help, but everybody 
else does on purpose to torment you. 
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about the same, but it proved 
impossible to supply the glass | 
horns with valves. Because of 
this, they cannot sound any but | 
so-called natural notes. 

In the beginning the musicians 
endeavoured to give concerts com- 
posed for brass, but it was not a | 
very good idea. The _ glass 
orchestra could not match the | 
euphony of a brass one, and the 
second-rate music that resulted | 
wasn’t good enough for Moeller. 

“Then I had better compose 
some music myself,” Mociler 
said. And he did. The repertory | 
covers practically every type of 
music, except the modern dance 
type. Marches and old-fashioned | 
waltzes predominate. 

Moeller and Olsen, both quali- | 
fied musicians, saw to it that only 
trained wind instrumentalists had | 
access to the glass horns, In the | 
beginning there was a sufficient | 
number of qualified musicians | 
among the glassmakers to make | 
up a band, but this number | 
dwindled after a while. 

Today the younger Olsens are | 
all members of Kastrup’s glass 
band. The remaining members 
are from the boy guardsmen’s | 
band from Copenhagen’s Tivoli | 
Gardens. The band has now been 
declared an independent institu- 
tion and it performs only at | 
charity concerts. 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA 
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Rustling, Injuns and the vast poetry of 
the open prairie... 


THE COWBOY FROM GALWAY 


VINCENT BROME 


EN Galway-born Frank 
Harris, aged seventeen, first 
stepped down from the old horse 
buggy he had hired to take him 
from the station, the Chicago he 
saw around him had every 
characteristic of a raw explosive 
city, trying to reconcile the more 
civilised life of the East with the 
primitive West. 

It was eight o’clock of a winter 
evening in 1873, rain had reduced 
the outlying streets to mud, a 
giant wind was blowing, horse- 
cars swayed alongside concrete 
side-walks, and a thousand gas 
lamps hissed and _ spluttered. 
Already there were fine hotels, 
offices and banks, new avenues 
and houses, but every contrast 
appeared in a metropolis which 
seemed to expand overnight. 

The Fremont House Hotel was 
not then a very significant part of 
the bursting life of Chicago, but 
for Frank Harris it became the 
centre of a new career. From 
eight at night until six o’clock in 
the morning, he sat at a small 
reception desk behind a hissing 
gas burner dealing with every 
kind of latecomer, as night clerk. 
Theré were stretches in the 


middle of the night when a hush 
descended on the whole building 
and alone, beside his gas-lamp, 
Harris read, steadily becoming 
more aware of the fascination of 
literature; but the work was hard 
and sometimes exhausting. 

He remained nearly twelve 
months at the Fremont; he 
pleased Mr. Kendrick “ mightily” 
and steadily saved money; but the 
limitations of hotel life were too 
cramping for him. One day three 
cattlemen came into the hotel and 
proceeded to drink far into the 
night, telling one story after 
another. Harris listened enthralled. 
Presently he joined in the talk. 

The three men, Dell, Ford and 
Reece, told him how cattle 
bought in Texas for two dollars, 
could be driven over the trail for 
hundreds of miles and sold in 
Chicago for twenty dollars. Be- 
fore the men left, he decided to 
throw in his lot with them. 

In the year when he left 
Chicago and plunged hundreds of 
miles into the “Wild West”, it 
was still a land of pioneers, ad- 
venturers, and desperadoes, a 
rough place where justice some- 
times went with a shot in the 


Condensed from Frank Harris. (Cassell and Co., London. 25s.) 
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dark. Indians scoured the country- 
side in marauding bands and the 
handful of troopers stationed at 
key points throughout vast terri- 
tories were inadequate to preserve 
law and order. 

Out into this Wild West, 
Harris rode one day, the clerk- 
book-keeper-steward transformed 
into a cowboy. It was a burning 
hot day with the dust blowing 
through the outlying streets of 
Kansas. Feeling very odd in chaps, 
high-heeled boots and a flannel 
shirt, he set out into a series of 
adventures which cannot escape 
the most sceptical examination. 
The torture which overtook him 
in the saddle before he learnt to 
“fry” his hips in salt water and 
whiskey every night was common- 
place to every cowboy. 

He spent the winter months on 
Reece’s ranch. There he met the 
legendary Bill Hickok, learnt to 


THE 


break in horses, encountered 
Indians, branded cattle, saw 
saloon fights and shot up a 


number of Mexicans. 


But it was Bob, a five-feet noth- 
ing, dried-up nut of a man who 
first introduced Harris to the big 
set piece of his cowboy career— 
cattle rustling. The smell of big 
and easy money, the thrill of driv- 
ing by night a herd of stolen 
cattle, became quite heady. In the 
purely physical life of the prairie 
he had tried to keep alive other 
sensibilities. He carried Mill’s 
Political Economy and Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship in his 
saddle-bag; he returned, some- 
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times, with a wild flower in his 
hand anxious to determine its 
name; and he tried to preserve 
other depths of awareness in a 
world where drink, women and 
hard riding made up the greater 
part of life. But freedom and 
power: these were the goals he 
desperately needed to reach. In 
cattle rustling, he suddenly saw 
them coming within his grasp. 

So it came about that a hand- 
ful of men, deployed across a 
river one moonless night, entered 
Mexico and succeeded in heading 
off a number of cattle from a 
wealthy hacienda. It was under- 
stood that they should press 
slowly and silently back towards 
the ford which crossed the river 
boundary, providing no emergency 
occurred. 

According to Harris: “for the 
first half-hour, all went according 
to programme. Charlie and I 
moved the cattle together and 
drove them over the waves of 
prairie towards the river; it all 
seemed as easy as eating and we 
had begun to push the cattle into 
a fast walk when suddenly there 
was a shot in front and a sort of 
stampede.” 

Immediately Harris rode out to 


one flank of the herd, and Charlie | 


to another, their long whips driv- 
ing the cattle into a _ canter. 
The murmur of hooves became 
a thunder, and then they were 
pouring over the prairie with 
every kind of animal noise loose 
on the air. Bullets hissed over 
Harris’s head, and suddenly he 
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turned and there was a man 
riding at breakneck speed down 
towards him. He swung his 


revolver up, took whatever aim he 
could, and pulled the trigger. The 
man slumped forward in _ his 
saddle and that was the last 
Harris saw of him. 

In the end they drove the 
cattle safely to Reece’s ranch. 
There they rested a week, branded 
the cattle and began the long, 
hazardous trek north towards 
whichever market town offered 
the biggest price. Several days’ 
hard driving brought them to an 
oak forest, and there came news 
that a number of Indians were 
in the neighbourhood. What 
followed was described in detail 
in Harris’ book, On The Trail. 
The Indians circled the camp, 
thinning out and making a classic 
assault upon the eight men who 
first lay firing with deadly 
accuracy, and then came to their 
feet firing from the shoulder. 

The battle went on for days. 
Again and again the Indians 
attacked at night, cutting out a 
few hundred head of cattle, and 
sometimes horses, until the men 
were awake at all hours. The 
Indians grew in number as news 
of the great prize spread, and it 
became clear that the cattle 
rustlers would never reach the 
north without help. 

Two men must try to break 
through the growing bands of 
Indians and reach Fort Dodge. 
Inevitably the choice fell on the 
worst shots, Harris and “ Peggy” 
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A FARRAGO OF LIES? 


iu remained unfortunate that 
when the American critic, 
Dobie, came to compile his 
“ Guide to Life and Literature 
of the South-West”, he re- 
ferred to Frank Harris’s “ My 
Reminiscences as a Cowboy” 
as “a blatant farrago of lies ” 
Nor did the story stop there. 
The American journalist, Frank 
Scully, in his “Rogue's Gallery ” 
(1943), has since revealed that 
he became the official ghost- 
writer for Harris towards the 
end of his life. He claimed that 
it was he who took a fragment 
written by Harris called “On 
the Trail (1930) ”, and trans- 
formed it into the book “ My 
Reminiscences as a Cowboy”, 
which sold 30,000 copies. 
Vincent Brome 


the cook, but everyone agreed that 
the cook could not be spared, 
and in the end Reece himself set 
out with Harris. 

Half-an-hour after sundown 
they filed silently away, taking 
advantage of every dip in the 
ground. It was a beautiful night, 
the stars shining, the air crisp and 
clear, but if it was not a night 
for violence, almost at once, 
somewhere to the left, something 
stirred and cracked. in the dark- 
ness. 

Five seconds later they spurred 
into an open gallop, ignored all 
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precautions and were dashing 
away, Harris dragging out his 
revolver, and desperately trying to 
penetrate the darkness, his heart 
racing more with excitement than 
fear. A shot came, something 
seared the darkness and they 
were tearing on. Then the quick 
patter of many hooves broke the 
silence and they knew that the 
Indians were already in pursuit. 
Neither spoke for over an hour. 
By then, both horses had begun 
to show signs of strain, but there 
was that in the movement of his 
new horse Blue Dick, which told 
Harris that something more than 
exhaustion troubled her. At last, 
very swiftly, Harris dismounted 
and slipped his hand under her 
barrel. It was wet with blood. He 
stood there for a moment hesitat- 
ing and uncertain. Then he kissed 
Blue Dick’s head as it dropped. 
He knew the horse was finished. 

In the confusion of truth and 
lies surrounding this episode, the 
worst doubts might have dissolved 
if Harris had not insisted on pour- 
ing into it sufficient highlights to 
enrich Metro Goldwyn Mayer’s 
shooting schedule for years to 
come. For now, instead of taking 
his place behind Reece on his 
horse, Shiloh, Harris insisted that 
he should hold Reece’s stirrup 
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leather and urged Reece to put f 


Shiloh at full gallop. He then 


proceeded to run on flying feet, } 


for one whole hour, without 
visibly tiring. 
Supremely unaware of the 


irony of U.S. troopers coming to 
the rescue of cattle thieves, Harris 
did catch on every other page che 
tension, the atmosphere, and a 
sense of elemental forces contend- 
ing with one another, There were 
the nights of hunger and thirst, 
of Harris’ feet torn and swollen, 
of Shiloh’s joints gradually filling, 
and Reece beginning to look 
haggard and ghost-like. There 
was the first desperate sight of 
the fort, splendid in the grey 
before the dawn. 

Sixty troopers of the U.S. 3rd 
Cavalry set out with Harris and 
Reece. Inevitably the sight of the 
scarlet uniforms and the cavalcade 
of galloping men sent the Indians 
scuttling away. There was much 
embracing and _ congratulation 
when they reached the rustlers’ 
encampment. 

A young cow was killed, a feast 
ran far into the night and the last 
cask of whiskey was drunk in the 
next few hours. Then began the 
arduous business of bringing the 
cattle safely into the nearest 
town. 
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WHEN a wife buys things on credit, she is merely displaying 


confidence in her husband 


Exriorer: “ Why do you look at me so intently?” 
CANNIBAL: “I am the food inspector.” 
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It’s the 
Next Parish 
before 





America 


T#£ FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE 

service was started at Valentia, 
Co. Kerry, in 1866, and, apart from 
a short break in the Civil War in 
1922, there has been an uninter- 
rupted service ever since. 

“We often send messages from 
islanders to relatives in America,” 
said James Dennis, who has worked 
at the cable station for forty years. 

I wandered down the street of 
Knightstown, the “capital” of 
Valentia, admiring the cleanliness 
and colours of the cottages. 

I was hailed from a passing car. 

“TI am going to take you to see 
one of the finest sights you 
will see anywhere in the world,” 
Father O’Sullivan, priest of the 
last parish before America, said. 

We climbed up a steep track, past 
cottages with smoke curling from 
their chimneys, past old men lead- 
ing carts. We rounded a corner. 

Before us was the finest panorama 
I have ever seen. Immediately below 
lay the Atlantic, enormous breakers 
crashing on the rocks. Across the 
water was Doulus Head, jutting out 
from the mainland. Around us lay 
several small islets. 

There is some of the finest deep 





Ulster 


Munster Connacht Leinster 


sea fishing in Europe (four Irish 
records), shooting, tennis, and all 
the activities associated with a 


seaside holiday, in and around 
Valentia. 
Rare tropical plants, normally 


seen only in glasshouses north of 
the Mediterranean, grow all over 
the island. There is a small plot of 
bamboo. 

The trouble is that the air is so 
relaxing and so pure that it is all 
you can do to put one foot in front 
of the other. 

ROBERT WALSH in the Sunday 
Express 


Cork 


Goop Kinc “ BILLy” (THE THIRD) 

is remembered in Kingwilliams- 
town, in North Cork, and another 
king in Kingsland (Ballygarvan), 
while there is a Trooper close near 
Kinsale! 

Shall we join the ladies? Below 
Castlemartyr there is Ladysbridge, 
and Madame herself is waiting near 
Clonakilty. To keep an eye on you, 
there is a Turkshead at Skibbereen. 

The mysteries deepen in such 
townland names as Lactify (Clon- 
drohid), Froe (Roscarbery), Drap 
(Rathcormac), and String (Glan- 
worth). There are Flats in Bally- 
vourney, Coalpits in Cullen (North 
Cork), and a Cock and Bull by 
Youghal. 

Byblox (Doneraile) sounds like a 
fuel hint! Burgatia is another 
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strange mame down Roscarbery 
way, and Turnaspidogey, a tongue 
twister, above Inchageela’s lakes. 
Chetwynd, south of Cork City, has 
something Welsh about its make- 
up. We have still a good long offer- 
ing from West Cork. .. . There is a 
little cliff-bound lake in the Caha 
hills, near Glengariff, which still 
holds water—even though it is 
saddled with the name Eckenohoo- 
likeahaun Lough! 

After that, I just found out they 
have a Finnis near merry Bandon 
town. 


J. C. COLEMAN 


Antrim 

BY-LAW OF BELFAST DECREED, 

in 1639, that stocks should be 
erected in public places. Some days 
later it was ordered that this form 
of punishment should be used 
for the restraining of “ Beggars, 
Rogues, Vagabonds and Idle Per- 
sons out of Service who should be 
pursued when necessary by Hue 
and Cry according to the law”. 

No record exists of a woman ever 
being handcuffed in the Belfast 
stocks, though this was the misfor- 
tune that befell many innocent men, 
including William Edmunson, the 
Quaker preacher, who came to 
Ulster in 1652. 

There is evidence to show that 
the authorities at Carrickfergus 
were not concerned with the sex of 
convicted persons. In the records of 
that town there is a note about the 
penalty to be inflicted on “all 
manner of Scolds, who shall be 
openly detected of Scolding or 
using any words in the manner of 


Scolding ”. 
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Any woman found guilty of this 
offence was “to be drawn at the 
stem of a boat in the Water from 
the end of the Weir round about 
the Castle, in the manner of Duck- 
ing, and after when a cage shall be 
made, the party so condemned for 
a Scold shall be therein placed at 
the discretion of the Mayor ”’. 

Jack LoupDan in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Kildare 


WE SOON CAME TO THE CURRAGH. 

It is a very large plain, said to 
be five and twenty miles round. 
They have a tradition (I fancy it 
was taken from the story of Dido’s 
purchasing so much ground as she 
could surround with an ox-hide, on 
which she built Carthage) that St. 
Bridget, the great saint of Kildare, 
begged as much land from one of 
the Irish Kings for a common pas- 
ture as she could environ with her 
frieze mantle. 

The prince laughed at her and 
bade her take it; she cut her mantle 
into so many small shreds as when 
tacked together by their ends sur- 
rounded all The Curragh. 

JouHN DvuNTON, Conversation in 

Ireland (1698) 


Derry 
[= was Miss JANE Ross, OF 

Limavady, who in 1851 noted 
down the strains of an itinerant 
fiddler named John McCormick, 
and gave to the world the noble 
Londonderry Air. 

To understand the passionate 
strength of the melody it is neces- 
sary to know that the O’Cahans 
(O’Kanes) were at one time supreme 
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ROMANCE ON A PLATE 

APRIL 30th (May Eve), 1850—This is a famous day for 

“ pishogues " and superstitious observances in County Cork. 
Some of the extra-wise housewives increase their butter by 
throwing into the churn a small quantity of holy water heated 
on a “smeroidh” or ember. If this should fail, then the butter 
is touched with a holly branch; if this be ineffectual, a withe of 
rowan tree or mountain ash is bound round the churn, and the 
coulter of a plough is employed as a lever to tighten the ends 
of the twig. The pressure is then increased until the hostile 
witch is squeezed out of the churn. 

May Ist—The country colleens go out on this festival gathering 
druchdheens, or little white snails, which they set crawling on a 
plate, and they fancy their sweethearts’ initials can be traced in 





the track made by the little 


” 6 


“ spridhs ”, 


reptiles. The influence of evil 


‘shifris”, and the whole tribe of fairies in general, 


is guarded against by placing a branch of sloethorn over the house 


door. 


W. J. O'Neill Daunt, “A Life Spent for Ireland” (1896) 
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rulers of the Valley of the Roe, Co. 
Derry. The Londonderry Air was 
composed by Rory Dall O’Cahan, 
who was ousted from his estates in 
the 16th century. Exiled to Scot- 
land, he later became that country’s 
finest harper and composer. He 
died in 1653 at Eglinton Castle. 
Another great harper from 
Magilligan district was Denis 
Hempson, who introduced many of 
the greatest Irish airs into Scotland. 
His favourite was Eileen Aroon, 
better known by its Scottish name 
of Robin Adair. 
ARTHUR M. CAMPBELL in the 
Ford Times 


Clare 
DICTIONARY WHICH SHE BELIEVES 
is smaller than one (in Sydney) 
claimed to be the tiniest in the 
world is owned by Mrs. Bridget 
Grimes, of Limerick Road, Ennis. 
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No larger than a penny stamp, the 
dictionary is enclosed in a tin case 
with a magnifying-glass inset. It has 
a one-and-a-half-page preface, a list 
of abbreviations and 392 pages, with 
thirty-nine words to the page. By 
using the magnifying-glass it is easy 
to read the words and their mean- 
ings, and the little book is in very 
good condition. The case is about 
the size of a half-crown. 

Mrs. Grimes, who also possesses 
a two-inch by one-and-a-half inch 
prayer book, says the dictionary be- 
longed to her husband, who was a 
native of Dromiskin, Co. Louth. He 
never told her where he got it. He 
was once offered £200 for it. The 
prayer book also belonged to him. 

Evening Herald 


Tyrone 
CROSSED THE RIVER BLACKWATER 
and stopped to look at the lake 
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at Caledon, anciently known as 
Kenard (the head of the hill). Here 
some sixty pairs of shovellers were 
feeding in the shallow waters of the 
lake, their lovely chestnut and 
Chinese white bodies reflected in 
the sunlit water. Even as I looked, 
the whole horde took to the air, 
frightened by the splashing of two 
red deer stags at the end of the 
lake. 

There are two herds of red 
deer in Ulster: this magnificent 
herd of some seventy animals, and 
another one at Ballynahinch. In 
1901 the Earl of Caledon brought 
over a Canadian wapiti, the New 
World representatives of our red 
deer, and the red wapiti cross be- 
came master of the herd and died in 
1913. 

According to Lord Caledon the 
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wapiti blood is still seen in the 
lighter colouring and greater size of 
the antlers. 

Now the rain came on but when I 
got to Favor Royal, in the Clogher 
Valley, it had stopped. Favor Royal 
was originally called Aghamole, 
and was granted by James I to the 
Erskine family, but it has been with 
the Moutrays for 300 years. Today 
new stands of conifers planted by 
the Forestry Division almost hide 
the house from the road. 

I was sorry to learn that the 
magnificent herd of fallow deer has 
been broken up. Some went to 
Clandeboye in Co. Down, but some 
were left behind, and I saw where 
their footprints had pockmerked 
the mud at the edge of the lake. 

C. Doucias DEANE in the Belfase¢ 

Weekly Telegraph 
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Tickling the Printer’s Devil 


SuB-EDITORS and linotype operators are always arguing 
about how certain words should be broken at the end of 


“ 


a line, for 


splits” are sometimes inevitable. And you can 


get quite the wrong impression if a word is broken badly, 


as this example shows: 


It is an advertisement for so-and-so’s skin cream which is 


claimed to produce— 


lia. 


siting a complexion like a camel- 


Another is a newspaper reference to people who have lived 


in Blackheath as— 


heathens. ... 


Snisitatiatauaeadees former Black- 


I now pray that another example has not been given un- 


wittingly in this item... 


something that invariably happens 


when you tickle the printer’s devil. 


Columba 


‘THE dictionary is the only place where Success comes 


before Work. 
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Know your stomach... 


Why People 
Grow Fat 
on Worry 


——lT Ik *=KZ;=”=Z: ==] Donn nn®@ 


| gpeenerggecn discrders probably 
cause more pain, discomfort 
and misery than disorders of 
almost any other organ. It is 
fitting, therefore, that we should 
know something about the 
stomach. 

About the size of a man’s hand, 
it is served by a main nerve from 
the brain called the vagus, which 
stimulates acid juices for diges- 
tion. 

It follows that any nervous or 
emotional disturbances will upset 


| the digestion, usually by stimulat- 


ing the flow of too much acid. 
This excess acid is the cause of 
many forms of indigestion and 


| may eventually cause an ulcer by 





its action on a weakened part of 


| the stomach lining. 


Just how a nervous or emo- 
tional upset causes this acid ex- 





cess is not known for certain, 
although there are many theories. 
But it is known that sudden fear 
will cut the acid supply and 
chronic anxiety over a period may 
produce an increase. This is why 
sudden fear immediately destroys 
appetite and why long term wor- 
ries may have big appetites. Many 
people may truthfully be said to 
grow fat on worry. 


Many stomach upsets, and 
ulcers in particular, are really 
psychosomatic, caused both 


physically and mentally. This is 
one reason why “stomach” 
patients are often very difficult to 
treat and may relapse. 

The truly healthy person with 
a truly healthy stomach can eat 
anything. The person who suffers 
through what he eats was already 
in trouble before he took the first 
mouthful. 

There are no rules for the 
healthy stomach but this: eat for 
pleasure, because you are hungry. 
Eat because eating keeps you alive 
and it is good to be alive. 

Executives seem specially prone 
to the duodenal ulcer. There are 
three duodenal ulcers for every 
two gastric, or stomach, ulcers. It 
is not so much that executives are 
prone to ulcers as that people 
who are anxiety-driven and am- 
bitious, and prone to ulcers, tend 
to become executives. 

Rich food, over-eating and so 
on cannot cause an ulcer in a* 
healthy stomach. They can only 
contribute where there is already 
some weakness, Similarly, anxiety 
by itself cannot cause an ulcer if 


Condensed from The Landmark (Muintir Na Tire) 
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there is not also some physical 
predisposition. An ulcer is, almost 
always, the product of some inter- 
action between mind and body. 

The duodenal patient is, typic- 
ally, the chronic worrier, with 
thin, lined and anxious face. The 
gastric patient is often fat and, 
on the surface, may seem carefree. 

Twice as many men suffer from 
duodenal ulcers as women, but 
about the same number of men 
and women suffer from gastric 
ulcers. 
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pain, centrally, about _half-an- 
hour after a meal, possibly with 
vomiting. With the duodenal ulcer 
the pain appears two or three 
hours after a meal, often in the 
night, and is situated more to the 
right. It feels like a hunger pain. 

Excessive smoking may be un- 
wise, because nicotine contracts 
the stomach’s blood vessels and 
so impedes its healthy action. But 
this could hardly do more than 
cause indigestion and some loss of 
appetite. This is why people who 
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The symptoms are different. give up smoking get an increased 

With the gastric ulcer there is appetite, at any rate for a time. | Mem 
trout 

horn 

be ji 

musi 

glass 
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Consider Your Skin... . or lat 
HAVE you ever wondered, after bruising or cutting yourself, aoe 
why nature didn’t supply you with a tougher hide? from 
Scientists have an answer. Your tender skin, they report, is to be 
far more than a protective covering: it is an organ ranking A 
with the brain, heart and lungs in its importance to human whict 
life. It performs services which would be hampered if it a wee 
were a tough, thick hide. esting 
Consider what happens when you cut your finger. At once tilleri 
blood gushes from the minute blood vessels in the skin, Coun: 
washing out dirt and germs. Then the blood vessels constrict whisk 
so that the flow diminishes, and soon a clot of rapidly har- for o1 
dening blood fills the gash. Like glue, it attaches itself firmly in the 
to the two sides of the cut, then gradually shrinks, drawing gener: 
the sides closer together. Wit 
The Advocate lated 
ig it | 
MEN still die with their boots on, but they’re usually on pendi 


the accelerator. 
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Oft in the “ stilly” night . 


. . Why not in the daytime ? 


You'll find it a fascinating tour 


Watch Them Making Our 
Liquid Gold! 


MICHAEL O’REILLY 


LAND. What does it conjure 

from your _half-forgotten 
The ripple of the 
trout stream? The sound of the 
horn? Colleens and kisses? May- 
be just good talk “with the light 
music of whiskey falling into 
glasses” (as James Joyce put it). 

It depends, of course, on your 
experience, but, whether you 
have been riding to hounds, 
breaking par on the golf course, 
or landing a thirty-pound pike, the 
crowning relaxation you will get 
from a glass of Irish whiskey has 
to be enjoyed to be believed. 

A tour of the Irish distilleries, 
which can be done easily within 
a week, makes a novel and inter- 
esting trip. There are five dis- 
tilleries (exclusive of the Six 
Counties). All have been making 
whiskey for over 150 years—one 
for over 200—and most have men 
in them who represent the fourth 
generation with the firm. 

With this tradition and accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience, 
is it any wonder that that com- 
pendium of alcoholic lore, the 


up 


Esquire Drink Book, puts the 
general level of Irish whiskeys as 
“ positively Himalayan.” 

John Locke’s, the oldest dis- 
tillery now in use, is situated in 
the heart of Ireland in the village 
of Kilbeggan, County Westmeath, 
nearly half-way to Galway town 
from Dublin, The River Brusna 
flows through the distillery and 
turns the giant waterwheel which 
originally powered, and can still 
power, the grinding stones and 
pumps—a picturesque survival in 
this atomic century. Worth seeing 
at Locke’s is a warehouse roofed 
on the principle of the Ctesiphon— 
—the natural arch—a principle 
known to man since thousands of 
years B.C., and examples of which 
are still found in Egypt. 

In Dublin, the distillery of John 
Jameson & Son is situated in an 
old-world part of the city 300 
yards from the northern bank of 
Anna Liffey. 

Hard by at Bow Street, the 
original John Jameson took up 
business as a distiller in 1780 and 
there today his descendants carry 
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on the same business. In the 
board-room hang the paintings by 
the Scottish portrait painter, 
Raeburn, of the original John and 
of Margaret, his wife, physical re- 
minders of the couple whose 
blood runs in the directors’ veins 
and whose spirit, no doubt, 
haunts the deliberations taking 
place in that board-room. 

The offices of the directors and 
administrative staff are an impos- 
ing red-brick building occupying a 
corner site, built about seventy 
years ago. The massive spirit 
stores and distillery buildings of 
cut stone blocks draw the dis- 
cerning admiration of any passing 
mason or architect, and dwarf the 


early Georgian houses beside 
them. 
On the opposite, southern, 


bank of the Liffey lies another 
famous distillery—John Power & 
Son—founded in 1791. It lies 
within easy reach of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in the deanery of 
which Jonathan Swift conceived 
Gulliver's Travels some fifty years 
before. 

A handsome stone-faced build- 
ing holds the administrative 
offices, from the back of which 
vast granaries, corn stores, dis- 
tilleries and warehouses absorb 
the acres stretching to the river 
quays. Here the gleaming copper 
pot stills; worms and vats and 
mash tuns open up a new world, 
and the quiet cellars with their 
rows of silent barrels bring a 
hush of contemplation, 
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A remarkable feature of Power’s 
distillery is the grinding stones of 
rench and Irish granite which 
are redressed every year by crafts- 
men skilled in this almost for- 
gotten trade. These grinding 
stones are now powered by elec- 
tric motors, but have an alterna- 
tive source of power in a 250 
h.p. beam steam engine mounted 
on solid blocks of Dublin granite. 
This engine was installed in 1880, 
and is, therefore, to some extent 
a museum piece. Nevertheless, it 
is kept in perfect working order 
and it has become traditional to 
put it into action for several hours 
each year to drive the stones for 
the season’s opening mash. 

Many of the directors are direct 
descendants of the founder of the 
firm, James Power. His likeness, 
painted on ivory on a tapestry of 
coloured silks, keeps a watchful 
eye on the reigning senior partner 
in John’s Lane, just as old John 
Jameson does in Bow Street. 
Here also can be seen the silver 
trowel with which, in 1854, Sir 
John Power laid the foundation 
stone of Dublin’s monument of 
O’Connell, the Liberator. 


Much have I heard about the 
Rhine 

With vineyards gay and castles 
stately; 

But those, who think I care for 
wine 

Or lofty 
greatly: 

A thousand times more dear to 
me 

Is Whiskey by the silvery Lee. 
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So sang an unknown bard a 
hundred years ago or more, in 
praise of the spirit distilled in his 
native county of Cork, once the 
home of half-a-dozen thriving dis- 
tilleries now amalgamated into 
one important company—the Cork 
Distilleries Co. It now operates 
three distiileries, one in Midleton, 
about thirteen miles east of Cork 
city, the others at The Green 
and Watercourse Road in Cork 
City. 

Midleton lies in the valley of 
Imokilly, a fertile sheltered coun- 
try with a long tradition of grow- 
ing the finest grain required for 
The 


distilling. distillery was 
established there in 1825 by 
Murphy & Co—the Murphy 


concerned being a direct ancestor 
of the present directors of the 
Cork Distilleries Co. Ltd. It was 
originally a woollen mill, then a 
military barracks during the 
Napoleonic War, after which it 
was converted to its present use. 
The traditional Irish pot stills are 
in use in Midleton. 

The Watercourse and Green 
distilleries are concerned with the 
making of grain whiskey and gin. 

In the early centuries of the 
Christian era a large track of fer- 
tile land on the central plain of 
Ireland was occupied by the clan 
of Hy Failghe. Today this part of 
the country is known as Offaly, 
derived from the clan’ name. 
Nestling in the valley under the 
heathery crest of Slieve Bloom 
lies the county town of Tullamore 
—Tullach Mor, the _ great 


GWOT OOO nn® 
R more than 500 years 
whiskey has been the “ wine 
of the country” in Ireland. In 
all countries the inhabitants did 


the best they could with 
the materials they had to 
produce a native relaxer. 


Where the vine thrived, wine 
and brandy evolved ; 
apples flourished, cider was 
born: the sugar cane produced 
rum, the rice fields saki, and 
Irish barley produced Irish 
whiskey, the qualities of which 
received praise from the Anglo- 
irish writer Richard Stanyhurst 
in 1506. 

It reached a peak of 
excellence when the art of dis- 
tilling pot-still whiskey was 
perfected in the 18th century. 
As George Augustus Sala put 
it, “ Irish owes its incomparable 
flavour to the more delicate 
and ethereal evolved 
from the best grain procurable 
by the distiller skilled in the 
management of the pot still.” 

Michael O'Reilly 


where 


real 


essences 
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assembly, where traditionally the 
clan of Hy Failghe had its meet- 
ing place. 

Tullamore is best known to- 
day for its whiskey—distilled by 
B. Daly & Co. Ltd. This distillery 
was founded in 1829 on the site 
of an earlier one and lies on the 
banks of the river Clodagh. A 
waterwheel is still in use, adding 
its old-world music to the rhythm 
of a modern plant. A distinctive 
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feature of this distillery is the 
pagoda-like kilns used for the dry- 
ing of the malt, 

In addition to the pot stills 
common to all Irish distilleries, 
B. Daly & Co. have also installed 
a patent still (or Coffey still, from 
the mame of the inventor, an 
Irishman). Stills of this type make 
grain whiskey, which can be 
blended with pot still whiskey for 
those who prefer a blend. They 
also produce a whiskey liqueur— 
a blend of heather honey and 
whiskey which is deservedly popu- 
lar, and: is believed to be iden- 
tical with “Heather Wine” which, 
according to legend, could be 
made oniy by the clan O Donn- 
chadha (O’Donoghue), whose chief 
held the secret recipe and the last 
of whom died rather than share 
it. 

Irish whiskeys are made from 
malted and unmalted barley with 
a small proportion of other native 
cereals—wheat, oats, and occa- 
sionally a pinch of rye. It is the 
malt, rich in a substance called 
diastase, which has the power of 
converting the starch in the 
grain into sugar, which in turn 
is converted to alcohol in the fer- 
mentation state. 

The business of mashing, of 
fermenting, of draining off, is per- 
formed before the resultant wash 
is ready for distilling. The pot 
still is a gigantic copper kettle 
holding perhaps 25,000 gallons. 
The still is charged, the fires are 
stoked, the temperature rises, 
boiling point is reached, and with 
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a roar like a great wind the air 
inside the still is expelled. Steam 
heats the wash, the vapour travels 
into the cooling worm and the 
first run begins to flow. 

Through three distillations the 
liquid is evolved, becoming each 
time cleaner and purer. And after 
its third distillation you might 
like a sample? “Certainly, my 
dear sir—in seven years’ time.” 
For five years by law and seven 
by practice, the liquid must lie 
in the quiet darkness of the cellar 
or warehouse, in butts and barrels, 
hogsheads and puncheons, staunch 
made of oaken staves—some plain, 
some redolent of sherry—till the 
miracle of the wood is accom- 
plished and flavour and bouquet 
are nourished to full richness. 

A visit to an Irish distillery 
cannot fail to impress you. In 
spite of the old-world atmosphere 
of buildings, you will be struck 
with the obviously efficient lay- 
out of the vast pot stills, worm 
tubs, wash back, mashtuns. Gigan- 
tic cylinders and globes and 
rounded shapes struggling like 
Laocoon in the snaky embrace of 
pipes, tubes, valves and gauges 
make one think of a scientific 
devil’s cauldron or the inside of 
some vast space ship. 

Other parts of the distilleries 
are like a mill with their grinding 
stones and crushing machines, 
their grain stores and drying 
floors. 

The cool quiet of the dark 
cellars, the damp atmosphere, 
pleasantly flavoured by the aroma- 
tic ethers of the maturing 
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whiskey, should be sampled be- 
fore you leave. Barrels and butts, 
hogsheads and puncheons and 
casks lie around you in ordered 
profusion, the white lettering of 
their year of distillation remind- 
ing you that this is no business of 
quick turnover, but something in 
which you must be sure of your 
quality, confident of your skill and 
patient for your profit. 


Never was philtre found with 
such power 

To charm and bewilder, as this 
we are quaffing, 


The magic began, when in 
autumn’s rich hour, 

As a harvest of gold in the fields 
it stood laughing, 

There, having by nature’s en- 
chantment been filled 

With the balm and the bloom of 
the kindliest weather, 

This wonderful juice from its core 
was distilled 

To enliven such hearts as are here 
brought together. 

But, as Thomas Moore pointed 
out, the results more than repay 
the loving effort which goes into 
the production of a glass of Irish. 


ru. 


WHEN I read that some satellite or other was going to pass 
within 35,000 miles of the moon, I remembered the old 
Irishman who said: “ The day President McKinley was shot 

in Buffalo I was standing on the quay at Waterford.” 
“ Begor,” said his friend, “that was a narrow escape you 


A Narrow Escape 


had.” 


The same old fellow was once surveying a decrepit second- 


hand car recently bought. 


“Isn't she a beauty?” said the owner. 
“Indeed she is,” said the old fellow. “ What horse-power 


would she be, now?” 
“ Fifteen,” said the owner. 


“ Sure, fourteen of °em must be dead,” said the old fellow. 
BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express 


First to Have Pedigree 


‘THE bloodhound did not derive its name from the blood- 
thirsty nature that is implied by the animal's ability to 


track down fugitives. 


It was the first breed of dog to have a pedigree, and the 
term “ bloodhound ” was used originally simply to indicate 
that the animal was pure-bred, or had come from “ blood” 


or “blooded” stock. 








* An Ireland which could not include him would 
be the poorer in spirit ” 


The Anglo-lrishman’s Dilemma 


LT.-COL. BINDON BLOOD 


HE West is the Ireland never 
held down by the Norman, 
nor colonised by the Tudor. It is 
the Ireland of the Gael, in race 
and culture. Except for a few 
hardy Normans or Elizabethans, 
it was a land strange to English 
ways except the passing sword, 
until after the flight of the Earls. 
And the Anglo-Irishman ? He 
is probably different by race; but 
essentially, though he may be an 
O or Mac, he is different by 
culture. By family tradition he 
accepts an English and European 
culture, his eyes look out. For 
long his forebears held outposts in 
Gaeldom: now, if he thinks, he 
is uncertain of his place in the 
West. 

Our man is conscious of his 
Anglo-Irishness and wonders 
whether as an entity his stock is 
doomed to disappear within one 
or two generations. If not, then 
positive efforts, which may appear 
greater than their rewards, are 
demanded from him. 

The boundary, I have sugges- 
ted, is cultural. He, a European, 
reared in a tradition of European 
order, finds himself in a society 
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which has essentially pastoral 
roots. It has never submitted to 
the stark order imposed by 
Roman or Norman. The English 
occupation was brief and, owing 
to climate and soil, seldom aided 
by the order brought by the 
plough. Then, of course, there is 
probably the barrier of religion 
—in the sense of a different way 
of thought, bringing, with another 
approach to the material world, 
the idea of the importance of 
Time in daily life. (A constant 
source of friction!) Always a con- 
ception of life on a rigid frame- 
work opposed to a looser, more 
amorphous one. 

How hard indeed it is for the 
Anglo-Irishman to get to grips 
with the Gaelic way of life! He 
knows that, after three or four 
centuries, he has ties binding him 
to Ireland, but they are as un- 
substantial as the dewy webs of an 
autumn morning. 

The first smell of turf blowing 
out to the .mail-boat: the green 
rim of light behind the hill, the 
limestone abbey in the meadow 
above the swift clear river. Voices 
heard on a still summer evening 
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THE writer, who served 

seventeen years with the 
British Army, returned in 1953 
to Co. Clare, where his family 
has farmed since 1592. He is 
an active member of the 
National Farmers’ Association 
and Chairman of Clare Live- 
stock Mart. 
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above the creak of a horse-cart 
on the rough road: the fiddle at 
the races, the jewels gleaming in 
everyday speech. Glimpses of the 
sweetness and humanity of early 
Irish Christianity: Cormac’s 
Chapel on the Rock of Cashel, 
St. Columba’s hymns. There they 
are, not lightly to be put aside. 

But however sympathetic he 
may be, he sees as through a 
glass darkly. Peering through the 
eddying mists, he perceives 
certain ways of thought and be- 
haviour, which often appear to 
submit no more to a predictable 
pattern than do the shadows run- 
ning before the western wind over 
his own hills. 


This imposes on him a formid- 
able burden in any effort he 
makes to play a useful part in his 
society. He wonders whether the 
conception of the Anglo-Irishman 
building a bridge between Celt 
and Saxon has any validity. Per- 
haps the bridge can never reach 
across the gulf, perhaps there can 
be no symbiosis but only assimi- 
lation. Did the generation of 
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Horace Plunkett and W. B. Yeats, 
working within the framework of 
conquest, make the Anglo-Irish- 
man’s last useful contribution to 
Ireland ? 

But supposing he decides that, 
despite his handicaps, an effort 
must be made? He is not willing 
yet to sever the roots grown over 
three or four hundred years. 
Therefore, he consciously decides, 
at least in his generation, to make 
the test. 

He decides he has something 
to offer. He has probably a trained 
mind, a wider experience of life. 
Conceptions of integrity differ 
between him and his neighbour. 
One is not necessarily better than 
the other, but the Anglo-Irish- 
man’s approach, together with his 
separation from the web of per- 
sonal relationships, may enable 
him to make a distinctive contri- 
bution to ordinary life, 


How can he make this con- 
tribution in practice? He at once 
comes up against two aspects of 
Irish life today which he, finds 
exasperating: “Cod” and inertia. 
We all know “Cod,” the false- 
ness pervading so much of life; 
humbug and self-deception—let 
us quickly leave this distasteful 
subject. Then there is inertia, so 
engaging to meet in the pages of 
Somerville and Ross, so trying in 
the realities of life. Does it come 
from race, or climate, economical 
or political history, or “ famine 
trauma” or from all of them? 
What matter?—it exists with a 
lack of dogged persistence, and 
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these are heavy handicaps to 
carry in the race. 

The whole culture and tradition 
of our man make him demand, 
rightly or wrongly, a more 
dynamic and at the same time a 
simpler approach to life. Suppos- 
ing that he sets his teeth, faces 
these bogeys resolutely, and deter- 
mines to try to be a positive mem- 
ber of his society: what place can 
he find? 

The obvious one is in Agricul- 
ture—as a good farmer and a 
member of an_ agricultural 
organisation. It is accepted that 
this is both permissible and use- 
ful. But is it enough? It can be 
valuable to his neighbours and 
give him intangible reward—as 
well as plenty of frustration! But 
the acceptance that this is the 
Anglo-Irishman’s most profitable 
réle in Irish life carries the im- 
plication that he cannot have any 
place in political life. 

Now we have reached the crux 
of the problem, We are not de- 
bating whether it is desirable 
that he should have found a place. 
The climate of personal relation- 
ships in politics here is so incle- 
ment to the mind of the Anglo- 
Irishman that he is very unlikely 
to wish to be involved. But the 
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heart of the matter is that, put- 
ting his feelings on one side, the 
entry of a man bearing an Anglo- 
Irish culture into politics in the 
West is inconceivable. Never mind 
whether or not he should think 
of himself as an Anglo-Irishman 
—the fact is that he does, and 
that he does not think of himself 
as either English or yet as wholly 
Irish. This is, at any rate in theory, 
a democratic society; and if any 
group in such a society cannot 
enter freely into political life, it is 
questionable whether it has any 
place. It would seem doomed to 
early extinction or removal. 

This seems a stern view of a 
group, or a race, which has so 
recently shown such vitality, in 
fields as different as poetry and 
arms. The fate may not be in- 
exorable. But to the Anglo-Irish- 
man the spiritual climate of this 
country for the last generation has 
seemed as enervating as the 
physical. 

Is a livelier breeze rising, will 
the sky be swept clear by a clear 
strong wind? He can only hope 
so; for he would be sad to think 
that his race here was run, and 
an Ireland which could not in- 
clude him would be the poorer in 
spirit. 


ACT the way you'd like to be, and soon you'll be the way 


you act, 


Dr. GEORGE W. CRANE 


“ PLEASE, sir, could I have tomorrow afternoon off——” 
“Ah, indeed! Your grandmother’s funeral?” 
“ No, sir—she’s making her first parachute iump.” 








A lot is being done to improve 
relations with the public 


You and the 


L. HARTY 


OMEONE in the world of 

business once said, “The 
customer is always right.” Civil 
servants, bound by rules and 
regulations, cannot accept this 
dictum; the rules must be applied 
and the customer must accept 
them. It is in the application that 
the civil servant sometimes offends 
the public. They should be 
applied gently like a soothing 
ointment, not harshly like crude 
iodine with a “ There you are— 
that’s the rule.” 

People do not like to have 
rules quoted at them, and in any 
case many of these rules are so 
wonderfully worded as to be 
almost incomprehensible. I  re- 
member reading a rule to an old 
lady. She listened most atten- 
tively, and said, “ What does that 
mean?” I offered to read it again 
and she said, “No, please, just 
tell me what it means.” 

On another occasion a man on 
hearing a rule said, “ Look here, 
fm no lawyer and you are too 
young to be talking like an Ould 
Wan, so boil it down for me.” I 
did so and he said, “ Ireland is a 


Civil Servant 


wonderful place, the scholars 
haven’t left it yet.” 

During my years in the Post 
Office I found that forms meant 
the same thing to the public as 
red rags are supposed to mean to 
a bull. To a civil servant they are 
as easy as calculating the odds is 
to a bookmaker, but to the public 
they can be frightening. things. 
The shy, diffident types look at the 
form, read it and then ask, “ Will 
it be all right if I bring it home 
and fill it up?” Others will ask 
for help to complete the form. 

No form should be given to an 
inexperienced person without an 
explanation as to how it should 
be completed. It is easy to ex- 
plain how rules and forms are 
devised—not to obstruct, as many 
think, but to facilitate and pro- 
tect the public. As far as possible, 
forms should be simplified or even 
abolished. 

Every Department should have 
a reception room for interviewing 
members of the public. It is diffi- 
cult to deal satisfactorily with a 
person standing in a corridor or 
hall. Make an enquirer feel that 
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he is welcome with his request or 
complaint, even though you know 
that his request cannot be 
granted and that his complaint is 
largely of his own making. 

Don’t stint the time you give 
to an interview, even if you are 
conscious of your wife waiting 
outside a picture-house or a friend 
waiting in a pub or on a golf 
course for you. Helping the public 
is helping to break down that 
hostility that exists towards the 
civil service. 

That hostility is slowly dis- 
appearing; people are realising 
that the civil servant is just like 
any other worker. He has to 
negotiate for his rights; he is no 
longer the super white collar 
worker without worries. To know 
that the other fellow is no better 
off than yourself is to sympathise 
with him and this is what the 
public is beginniag to do with 
the civil servant. In fact, a great 
number know that one section of 
the service has the distinction of 
being the only persons in the land 
who have not been granted a 
weekly half-holiday. 

Thinking persons realise that 
the civil servant is only the tool 
of the Oireachtas, administering 
the laws enacted there. Every Act 
that is passed offends some sec- 
tion of the community—the agri- 
cultural, the industrial or the 
commercial. The civil servants 
who have to administer it are like 
the referee in an all-in wrestling 
bout—he never knows who is 


going to hit him with a bottle. 
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Anonymity kills any chance the 
civil servant has of becoming 
well known or popular with the 
public. One sees pictures in the 
papers of employees in the com. 
mercial world who have given 
good service, increased sales or 
production, but one never sees a 
picture of a civil servant bringing 
a brief-case full of files home in 
the evening, to catch up on his 
work, or hears that Messrs. So 
and-So concluded a trade agree 
ment which will benefit agricul 
ture or industry in Ireland. 








I was once asked why I took 
work home and _ gave  threg 
reasons: (1) Because it was neces 
sary; (2) because the heat was 
turned off in the office at five 
o’clock; and (3) because my wife 
was suspicious of the worki 
late in the office story. 

The public, incited in m 
cases by editorials in the pr 
condemn the service for the 
lay in issuing the annual repo: 
of Departments. It would 
for better understanding if, 
the monthly Trade Statistics, 
brief report were issued quickly, 
to be followed later by the m 
detailed report. The public 
the bare facts at a time when th 
are related to current economi 
and not twelve or more mon 
later when they do not relate. 

Departmental reports are dra 
affairs and I look forward to 
day when we will be able to pre} 
sent colourful reports with from 
tispieces of, say, the funeral 
the last germ on the front page 
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YOU AND THE CIVIL SERVANT 


the Department of Health report; 
of a hen sitting on a clutch of 
300 eggs on that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and perhaps 
the execution scene of the last of 
the Revenue Staff on the Final 
Report of the Revenue Commis- 
sioners. 

In correspondence with the 
public, while the formal “I am 
directed by ” and “ the matter will 
receive consideration ” read well, 
they have a chilling effect on the 
recipient. I have seen officers 
spending hours on a draft only to 
have it amended, altered, chewed 
up and spat back at them, in 
many cases unnecessarily. 

Once I had to write to the 
father of a boy messenger whose 
first effort in juvenile delinquency 
was to flick a piece of ink-sodden 
blotting-paper at a blackboard in 
the Messengers’ Institute. I 
drafted a rather informal letter in 
simple language. This was 
altered to a magnificent effort of 
two or three hundred words. I 
read this with amazement; it was 
an eye-opener to me to learn the 
gravity of the offence and what a 
wonderful prospective career had 
been placed in jeopardy. How- 
ever out it went. Back came the 
“Sir, I have beaten the 


The Dublin Postal District and 
Central Telegraph Office employ 
Outdoor Officers to deal with 
minor complaints. These officers 
call on complainants in their 
homes or offices. In the days when 
I performed that duty for the 
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THe people of Vienna will 
soon find it a pleasure to 
have dealings with Government 
offices should a young tax 
official's suggestion be adopted. 
The official, Dr. Otto Helige, 
noticed how disgruntled peopie 
looked when entering a Gov- 


ernment office—and not only 
when it is the Income Tax 
office. 


So, to improve relations be- 
tween Government offices and 
the public, he proposes to set 
up a “customer's service”, by 
which people could learn in a 
few minutes exactly what they 
have to do to pay tax for 
their dogs, obtain an export 
licence, or have the passport 
prolonged. They would be told 
the full address of the offices, 
at what times they are open 
to the public and what docu- 
ments are required. 

“Evening Press” 
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Central Telegraph Office I met 
people in all walks of life—the 
poor, the well-to-do, businessmen, 
bankers—and in most cases my 
explanation or apology was 
accepted. People felt flattered that 
their letter was dealt with so 
promptly, and above all they 
appreciated the personal touch. 
Other Government Departments 
could usefully adopt this plan. It 
reduces time spent on correspond- 
ence, typing and stationery. 
These other Departments are 








“ Daisy here has a fancy for a two-tone boudoir in cochineal and 
y 3 


duck-egg blue.” 
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giving the public a good return for 
their money, but because they do 
not have that close personal touch, 
the public do not realise what is 
being done for them. 
Departments should also have 
an Indoor Officer, experienced in 
all branches of the work of the 
Department or with knowledge 
from whom the information re- 
quired may be got at a moment’s 
notice, This is the principle on 


which the Government Informa- 
tion Bureau works and deals with 
over 5,000 newspaper queries each 
year. Even if the answer is a bald 
“No Comment” or “No Infor 
mation ”, the journalists are sati 
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fied that they are getting a g 
service and they refrain from 
attacking it. 

Speed and courtesy in dealin 
with the public will lead to good 
will and harmony. 


Fyarriness is like your shadow: you can’t get nearer by 


chasing it. 


‘Tax Driver: “It’s not the work I enjoy. It’s the people 


I run into.” 
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Is their life-expectancy equal 
to that of any other child? 


What You 
Don’t Know 
about Twins 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Les pupuduiapudspn(upudujagnpajadzpapajads)s( ) 


WINS are more common than 
you think. They result once in 


every eighty-six births. Married 
women between thirty-five and 
thirty-eight with a family of 
eight are most likely to have 
twins, according to the latest 
tally! 

Now, there are identical twins 


and there are fraternal twins. 
There’s a big difference between 
these two types. 

Identical twins have the same 
sex, appearance, strengths, weak- 
messes and reactions. They may 
write very much alike, walk alike, 
and even think alike. They have 
the same skin colouring, hair- 
form and blood types, and other 
hereditary traits. The intimate and 
exact likenesses of identical twins 
can be traced back to the fact that 
such twins begin life as a single 
fertilised egg. 
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Shortly after this single unit of 
life begins to grow, it divides into 
two parts having the same 
patterns of genes—the tiny 
packets of cell life that control 
inherited characteristics. Once the 
fertilised egg splits into two parts, 
each part grows independently 
and develops into a separate baby. 

One identical twin is likely to 
be right-handed and the other 
left-handed. Dr. William Hilary 
Wright has pointed out some 
identical twins he has examined 
showed a mirror-image similarity 
even to the whorl of their hair— 
it grows counter-clockwise on one 
head and clockwise on the other. 

In some instances it has been 
necessary to check blood group- 
ings, fingerprints and skin texture 
to identify identical twins. 

The skin of identical twins is 
unique, for it, unlike the skin 
from non-twins, can be grafted 
on to their bodies interchangeably. 
Furthermore, similarities between 
identical twins do not disappear 
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with age. Many inherited dis- 
orders, including eye defects, 
tuberculosis susceptibility and 


even mental health, remain equal 
as identical twins travel along 
life’s sunset trail. 

Fraternal twins, on the other 
hand, usually do not look alike 
and may be of different sexes. 
They start out in life from two 
separately fertilised eggs, each 
life-unit containing quite different 
gene-patterns. When they grow 
up, they may show no more re- 
semblance to each other than they 
do to other non-twin brothers or 
sisters. 

One may be tall, robust, hand- 
some, brilliant, and the other 
short, sickly, homely, dull. The 
fact that they are the same age 
draws them closer than the 
average brother and sister, but the 
attitude of fraternal twins is 
basically no different from that of 
brother and sister, 

Giving birth to twins is an 
hereditary tendency. But there is 
no basis to the belief that twins 
will come to a twinning family 
only every other generation. 
Couples with Scandinavian or 
Germanic backgrounds are likely 
to have twins more frequently 
than couples with Irish, French, 
Italian or Spanish lineages. On 
the basis of hereditary studies, the 
father’s hereditary background 
appears to determine the arrival 
of identical twins, whereas the 
mother’s hereditary influences the 
arrival of fraternal twins. 

When it comes to surviving the 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MISTAKE 
RATERNAL may be 
either two boys, two girls, 
or a boy and girl pair, whereas 
identical twins must always be 
of the same sex because sex is 
determined by the chromo- 
somes. 

Shakespeare made a bad mis- 
take when he introduced into 
“Twelfth Night” a pair of 
identical different 
sexes, Viola and Sebastian. 

“Males And Females” 


twins 


twins, of 
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precarious pre-natal period, girl 





twins are shown to be hardier than 
boy twins. 

Twins are more frequently born | 
to women who are thirty-five or 
older. This trend accounts for 
twins showing up often as the 
babies of a large family. 


From time to time, I have heard 
of remarkable evidences of “ men- 
tal telepathy ” being demonstrated | 
by twins. Identical twins are} 
almost always responsible for such 
feats of mental co-operation. 

This is not too surprising. Iden- 
tical twins, after all, often think of 
themselves as a unit and feel in- 
complete when separated. They 
may like the same school subjects, 
be gifted in the same fields and 
decide to follow the same profes- 
sion. They often marry and have 
children at the same time. And 
identical twins have brains and 
nervous systems so much alike 
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WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW ABOUT 


that occasional § simultaneous 
thoughts or statements may be 
more rightfully classed as “ coin- 
cidences” rather than true 
evidences for mental telepathy. 
Your doctor, nowadays, can de- 
termine with almost complete 
accuracy whether twins can be 
expected or not; and, of course, 
he doesn’t gauge this by size or 
weight. If he can definitely detect 
two heart beats, then the ques- 
tion is answered. The final and 
positive proof of whether twins, 
triplets or what have you are due 
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to arrive is the X-ray. 

Because twins are born so 
small, they must fight a somewhat 
harder battle to get started in life. 
Once they catch up, their endu- 
rance and  life-expectancy are 
equal to that of any other child. 

Few pleasures that any parent 
can experience are greater or 
more enduring than to gaze upon 
the children when they’re fast 
asleep. And gazing upon twins 
must make such a pleasure a 
double pleasure. At least that is 
what the parents of twins tell me. 
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A NIGHT porter in a railway hotel, whose duty it was to 
rouse passengers who wanted to catch night trains, awoke 
one morning to find that it was a quarter past two. 
He hurried to the room of a passenger who was to have 
been called for the 2 o’clock train, and, pounding on the 
door, exclaimed: “Are you the gentleman that wanted to 
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take the 2 a.m. train?” 


“Yes,” replied the passenger. “Ill get up at once.” 


“ Ah, sir. u can rest aisy,” 
b > yo J? 


left fifteen minutes ago.” 


said the porter—“ the train 


"THE delivery boy from the fishmonger’s presented his pack- 
age to the maid with the simple announcement: “ It’s 


C.0.D.” 


The girl bristled up and replied: “ You needn’t spell it out 
for me—and, anyway, the mistress ordered salmon.” 


‘THE banker’s young son was an inveterate liar, and the 
family was trying every expedient to reform him. 
“Son,” the banker proposed one evening, “if you can 

tell me a lie without a second’s thought, I'll give you five 


shillings.” 


“ Five shillings nothing,” declared the boy. “ You just 


said a pound.” 











CEILINGS—TO LET 


‘THE captive audiences, the ones that cannot get away, make 

a special appeal to the American advertisers, and so, I 
suppose, high rates are paid by those who advertise their 
rest-cure hotels on the ceilings just above the confessional 
couch in the consulting rooms of those Los Angeles psychia- 
trists who are not above availing themselves of this source of 
subsidiary gain. 

The most fashionable ones will not let their ceilings. They 
follow the sound rule of medical practice that the consulting 
room should seek to inspire confidence by suggesting pros- 
perity. In accordance with this rule, the young doctor is 
often advised to treat himself to a really good picture or 
piece of statuary, to show that he is a man of means as well 
as of taste. 

I suppose that rents in Los Angeles are so high that those 
paying them resent the sight of the vacant and expensive ceil- 
ing. But it looks like a psychological mistake, for it must be 
difficult for the psychiatrist to prescribe a stay at these parti- 
cular places, whereas if they had not been advertised he could 
bring them out as his special brainwave recommendation, in 


this very special case. 
it cilaaiaa D. W. in The Tablet 


The Way Of A Pigeon 
S!x pigeons were stolen from a loft in an Irish town, and 
were taken by the thief to his house, half a mile away and 
on the opposite side of the river on which this town stands. 

Two of the pigeons escaped, flying back at once to the 
home loft, and the owner, realising that they were not all in a 
pigeon pie as he expected, informed the police. The Guards 
soon found the culprit and recovered three more of the birds, 
but the fourth and last could not be accounted for. 

A week later, when all hope had been abandoned, the 
missing pigeon walked back into his own yard, the explana- 
tion of this unusual means of progress being that his wings 
had been clipped. It was thought, at first, that someone had 
put him down outside the yard, but when inquiries were 
made it transpired that the pigeon had been seen at various 
points in the town, and that he had walked the whole distance, 
crossing over a wide bridge and making his way through 
several busy streets on his march homewards. 

Major C. S. Jarvis in Country Life 























The great days of a “ lost” river 


Farewell to the Winding 


Banks of Erne 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMESON 


ee of English fisher- 
men remember the Erne: 
four miles of very varied water 
between Belleek and Ballyshan- 
non. Now a huge dam rises only 
a few hundred yards from the 
tidewater of Donegal Bay, con- 
verting one of the loveliest 
stretches of river in these islands 
into a very ordinary artificial lake. 
One accepts the necessity for a 
change which has bciefited thou- 
sands of people, but anglers re- 
member the past and regret the 
changing scene. 

My father fished the Erne be- 
fore me. I grew up, as it were, 
beside the river, catching my first 
salmon in it and taking many de- 
lightful things for granted. I never 
realised how lucky I had been 
until! the Erne was no more and 
I had to go elsewhere. 

The ghillies, for instance 
those I knew best were the Patten 
family—were superb as fishermen. 
I shall never be able to shoot a 
fly into the teeth of a strong 
wind as Alfred used to do, but 
at least he showed me what was 
possible. He and his brother, 





George, knew their beloved river 
like the backs of their hands. 
Whatever the variables—height of 
water, time of year, temperature, 
state of the light—they knew 
exactly where salmon were to be 
found. 

One of the remarkable things 
about this remarkable river was 
the fact that it was never wholly 
out of order. With two great 
lakes, 15 and 20 miles long, be- 
hind it as a reservoir, no flood 
could be so high nor drought so 
prolonged as to make the Erne 
unfishable. 

It was a salmon river which 
had been keenly and lovingly 
fished for a very long time. Not 
only the pools had names, but 
every little place which, at one 
height of the river or another, 
gave the chance of a fish. The 
pools were extraordinarily varied; 
all types of salmon water seemed 
to be represented. 

To mention but a few: broad, 
shallow places like the Ford, 
Costnamorney and the Earl’s 
Throw; deep, comparatively slow- 
running stretches such as the Big 
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Stream, Laputa and the Grass 
Yard; strong streams tailing cff 
in quieter water like Nova 
Scotia; and wonderful places 
holding fish over a large area— 
pools so varied that every cast 
must surely be the one to bring 
a fish—like the Sallies, the Tail 
of the Island, the Garden Wall, 
the Angler’s Throw. 

Bags were never tremendous, 
but they were consistently good. 
I only once dropped below an 
average of a fish a day; the best 
fortnight I had brought twenty- 
seven to one rod, shared with my 
wife. No doubt others did much 
better, but this is good enough, 
bearing in mind that in a big 
river with big water a fairly large 
percentage of fish will always get 
away. 

Often fish get off when they 
are just about ready for the gaff. 
To have a fish swimming around 
on a short line brings the pull 
from many different directions, 
frequently with dire results. But 
the Erne ghillies, almost without 
exception, were masters with the 
gaff, placing themselves correctly, 
standing very still and moving 
with lightning speed when the 
moment came. 

The Erne was not a river of 
very large fish; 10 to 12 lb. was 
a fair average. My two biggest 
were very diverse characters. The 
first, hooked in the Garden Wall, 
cruised about for some time in a 
very unassuming way. It was only 
when he waved an outsize in tails 
above the surface that I knew 
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what I was connected with. Even 
then there were no fireworks. 
That fish of 29}lb, never really 
woke up until the gaff was in 
him, which was far too late. 

The second big fellow was 
very different. There was a 
strange “throw” which merited 
a few minutes’ attention when 
the height of the water was 
exactly right. Fifty yards below 
the fine old stone bridge in 
Ballyshannon, salmon, newly over 
the falls which marked the end 
of the tidewater, lay for a while 
before moving upstream. The 
height of the bridge made it 
almost impossible to cast in the 
ordinary way, particularly when 
the wind was blowing s‘rongly 
through the arches. The best, if 
unorthodox, method was to fish 
the pool leaning over the parapet 
with your rod point downwards. 

From your perch on the bridge 
the fly was clearly visible as it 
swam round; so were the fish. It 
was maddening to see them leave 
the just-visible shoal, swim up, 
inspect the fly, and drop back 
into deeper water. One lazy brute 
I was watching even opened its 
great jaws, but never touched the 
fly. It is not without interest that 
fish actually hooked off that 
bridge took the fly with s:ch a 
rush that you never saw them at 
all. 

One of my bridge fish was 4 
29-pounder just arrived from the 
estuary a quarter of a mile below. 
He went off like a rocket as soon 
as he was hooked, luckily head- 
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How To Look At Paintings 


RECENTLY we attended an art show and pasted up here and 
there were little printed sheets, titled: “ How to look at 
a painting.” 

You may be as interested as we were in what they said: 

“ First of ail it should be stressed that a picture does not 
have to look real. The artist’s aim is not limited to copying 
nature. A painting can represent something else. It does not 
even have to be about things we already know. A painting 
can be about our natural surroundings, about an idea, about 
a feeling, or about their own shapes, colours, lines and 
textures. 

“It can be happy or sad, colourful or drab. Do not expect 
a picture to be as real as anything but a picture. When we 
know it is a canvas, paper, water colour and oil pigments we 
look to see what the artist has done with the materiais; then 
we are on the road to having significant experience in our 
art of seeing. So let us remember that art is the artist’s means 
of expression and that his picture is a definite area in which 





h- creates and shares his message with you.” 
FRAWLEY Hynes in Columbia 


ing downstream. All th> same, the 
situation was critical. The two 
ends of the bridge ran into streets 
on either bank; it was quite im- 
possible to follow with a rod, 
though a ghillie could get through 
one cf the houses on to the bank 
when the fish was ready for the 
gait. I realised that it would be 
a long time before this particular 
fish was under control. 

He was still moving fast 
towards the sea which he had so 
ecently left, tearing line off the 
reel. In a minute or two he had 
taken almost everything I had 
got; in fact, I could see the 
spindle of my reel. I suppose I 
should have thrown line at him 
before this, but it all happened 
very quickly, and coolness of 
decision was not helped by the 
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arrival of about half the male 
population of Ballyshannon. 

At last the fish stopped and 
allowed me gradually to recover 
some of my backing, though it 
was a long time before I saw the 
end of the line. Meantime the 
less-inhibited citizens pressed 
about me proffering advice. My 
audience was partisan. Some 
thought I was playing the fish as 
I should; others hotly disagreed. 
I was glad when a friendly Garda 
arrived and began to comtrol the 
traffic. 

After a long half-hour George 
Patten left me for the river’s 
edge, and ten minutes later I was 
able to bring the fish to his gaff. 
George returned in triumph, 
carrying the great fish across his 
arms and followed by a column 
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of corner boys who were laying 
wagers about its weight. 

“Well,” said George, as he 
reached my side, “there’s many 
a man had a worse funeral.” 

Of course, most of the fishing 
was well away from the town of 
Ballyshannon in quiet places of 
great beauty. Usually, except for 
the excellent company of your 
ghillie, you were absolutely alone : 
soft, grey, West-of-Ireland sky 
above; vivid green fields sloping 
to the river’s edge; water mur- 


miuring by. 
I have yet to meet more enter- 
taining companions than the 


ghillies. They were exceedingly 
well informed, and not only about 
the river and those who lived 
along its banks. Although they 
rarely left the neighbourhood, 
their appraisement of the wider 
world was shrewd. They could be 
grave and they could be gay. 
They had a fund of stories which 
seemed inexhaustible. 

You wanted long waders on the 
Erne. Very often you were deep 
in the river, light on your feet, 
the water surging by, rod and 
reel only just clear of the surface. 
Salmon did not seem to be 
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alarmed by slow-moving legs, 
often head-and-tailing so close 
that you might touch their great, 
black backs with your rod. 

The Erne ran almost east and 
west. In the evening light fish 
rising below you showed dark as 
ebony . against the silver surface 
of the stream. In spite of long 
experience to the contrary you 
felt, when your fly swam down to 
them, that they could hardly fai) 
to take hold. At every cast you 
fully expected that strong and 
steady pull, the cry “You’re in 
him!”’ 

It was as a salmon river that 
the Erne was best known, but the 
trout fishing could be good, par- 
ticularly at dusk. Now the Erne I 
have been writing about is gone. 
But sometimes something I see 
or hear or smell brings it all back 
with startling clarity: foam- 
flecked water in a peat-stained 
pool; the roar of the rapids in the 
deep silence of the night; the 
sharp, sweet scent of burning 
turf. 

The places that I knew are 
gone, hidden under the bland 
surface of that very ordinary arti- 
ficial lake. Lost, but not to me. 


[DEIRDRE wasn’t being funny when she asked the Sister in 
charge of the school library for “a poem by No! Yes!” 
“That must be the name of the poem, not the author,” 


suggested the Sister. 
“No, I looked it up,’ 
first name’s Alfred.” 


> 


said Deirdre. “It’s the author. His 


The poet was Alfred Noyes! 


[1 is almost impossible to remember how tragic a place the 


world is when one is playing golf. 
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Here you have straight from the 
bookie’s runner’s mouth 


Tic-Tae for Beginners 


DONAL GILTINAN 


* _ not good enough!” said 
the barman, indignantly dash- 
ing my newspaper on the sloppy 
snug table. “ Five to ruddy two! 
What was the price on the course, 
that’s what I’d like to know? What 
was the price on the course?” 

The man with the cap put down 
his glass. 

“Fours was the lowest J saw,” 
he declared. 

“Then how the blazes is it re- 
turned at five to two?” the barman 
demanded, in a high-falsetto of 
rage. 

“Search me,” said the man with 
the cap. “ You might as well ask 
how they always return ‘ten to one 
others ’. You could have had fifties 
on the course about some of the 
also-rans.” 

The barman had _ withdrawn 
himself behind the counter at the 
behest of an arrival in the shop. 
I took stock of my companion. 
There was something about him 
that prompted a question. 

“Are you professionally in- 
terested in racing?” I asked. 

“ Forty-five years and more,” he 
said, with feeling. 

I murmured polite interest. 

“Ah!” said the man with the 


cap, “I was an active young shaver 
in those days, not like the cor- 
rugated old so-and-so I am now. 
Them was the days when racing 
was a joke. I remember when, 
after a race meeting, you’d sce 
both sides of Henry Street and 
Earl Street lined with hacks and 
cabs, while the bookies were 
drinking with their accomplices. 
But nowadays, when a meeting is 
over, the bookie just steps into his 
car and drives straight home.” He 
sighed. 

“ Are 
asked. 

“Not now,” he said. “Im a 
bookie’s runner. I’m the fella that 
lays off the money. Know what I 
mean? Supposin’, for instance, 
my boss has laid six fifties about a 
horse. Well, I get on eight ponies 
about the same horse with another 
bookie, see? That’s to ease the 
book.” 

“In other words,” I said, “ your 
boss stands to lose £300 if the 
horse wins; so he backs it himself 
to the tune of £200—a sort of in- 
surance against loss. Now, here’s 
something I really want to know. 
By what sort of mental telepathy 
do bookmakers decide on the price 


you a bookmaker?” I 
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at which to open the betting? Is it 
all pre-arranged, or is there some 
sort of central authority from whom 
they take their cue?” 

The runner smiled indulgently. 
“There is, of course,” he said. 
“They take it from a big bookie.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “how do 
the smaller bookies in the outside 
ring know what prices the big 
bookie chalks on his board?” 

“Bless your heart,” smiled the 
runner, “have you’ never heard 
tell of the tic-tac?” 

I had a fleeting vision of little 
men with harassed faces—the 
leprechauns of the turf—franti- 
cally brandishing rolled-up race- 
cards, touching their noses, their 
elbows, their chins, as they straincd 
across the 
brethren at 
course. 

“Of course,” I said. “ You tic- 
tac the prices to your boss.” 

A certain coolness marked his 
reply. 

“T do not,” said the runner. 

An apology seemed called for. 
“You must pardon my ignorance,” 
I hastened to add. “I suppose the 
employees of a course bookmaker 
fall into certain grades?” 

The man with the cap relaxed. 
“ There’s the clerk,” he explained, 
“the runner, the tic-tac man and 
the ostler.” 

“ Ostler?” 

“'He’s the fella that carries the 
bookie’s joint.” 

The “joint ” is the board, with 
the poles and other paraphernalia 
which constitute his stand. But, 


the far side of the 


railings towards their. 
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meanwhile, the thread of the dis- 
cussion had to be regained. I felt 
relieved when the runner 
obligingly recaptured it himself. 

“ Of course, I know the tic-tac,” 
he said. 

“Is it a trade secret?” I askéd 
eagerly. 

It wasn’t. He taught me the 
code, as follows: 


Right hand to chin* 
” ” to nose _ 
” » 0 right cheek 


to top of head 
a » to right shoulder 
to chest 
3 to left shoulder 
Back of right hand to left 
cheek... 
Right hand to left elbow 
Two fists together . 
Left hand to chin ... 20 
Sweep to left with left hand 50 
Downward sweep with left 
hand... oss sas 100 
Right hand midway be- 
tween shoulder and elbow 
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of left arm ... 11/10 
Hand on heart... 9/4 
Circular gesture with left 

hand... -_ .. §/2 


and so on. Generally speaking, 
he told me, this is the code which 
all tic-tac men use, but on 
occasions, and with malicious in- 
tent, a particular band of signallers 
will “ring the broad ”—which is 
the slang term for transposing the 
signals so as to deceive their rivals 
in the distant ring. 

“ Well,” I asked, “I take it that 
by the intelligent use of this com- 
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bination of runner and tic-tac man 
a bookmaker has a_ reasonable 
chance of coming out on the right 
side!” 

“Of course he has,” said the 
runner, “unless he lets himself 
get over-broke.” 

“ Over-broke?” 

“It’s like this—suppose there 
are four runners in a race, and the 
bookie lays three of them. Sup- 
pose he bets three to one the field. 
Then he’s over-broke—because he 
only holds three to pay four. See? 
Take it the simplest way. He 
accepts a pound bet at three to 
ome on each of three horses. 
Whichever one wins, he has to pay 
out four pounds. But he has taken 
in only three pounds. So he’s 
over-broke.” 

“ But, surely,” I protested, “ no 
bookie would do that?” 

“You'd be surprised,” said the 
runner, “ what some bookies’ll do. 
I remember once being over-broke 
at Cork Park Races in the days 
when I used to stand up myself. 
After the fifth race I was skint— 
hadn’t a fluke. The last race was a 
three-mile *chase, and there was a 
horse runnin’ in it that had won 
the Galway Plate. Well, I decided 
to take a chance... !” 

“You mean,” I said aghast, “ to 
bet without any capital.” 

“ That’s just what I mean,” the 
runner nodded, “The betting 
opened at 7 to 2 on. I took § to 2. 
The other books came down to 3 
to 1 on. I took 2 to 1. My clerk 
was issuing gammy briefs as fast 
as I could take in the money. ...” 
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“HE old, rough bookie ele- 

ment is gone,” the man 
with the cap said sadly. “A 
different class of people have 
come into the game. There's 
no more poker parties comin’ 
home in the 
all-night 


train—no more 
sessions. When the 
motor-cars knocked out rail 
traffic, it killed the bookies’ 
schools; and when betting was 
legalised—well, in came re- 
spectability and knocked the 
bottom out of it. And now, it 
isn’t a joke any more. It’s a 
hard, shrewd, 
business.” 


well-organised 


Donal Giltinan 
—lhh hhh homme 


“* Gammy briefs’?” 

“A gammy brief,” said the man 
with the cap, “is a ticket with a 
fictitious bookie’s name on it. Well, 
when I was taking 2 to 1, up came 
a Dublin punter that I recognised. 
I just had time to whisper to the 
clerk “straight brief!” when this 
fella handed me two bob for the 
favourite. Then—the race was on.” 
He mopped his brow at the recol- 
lection. ““The favourite came home 
a fence in front. Now, just before 
the end of the race a crowd began 
to surge towards the gate. I jumped 
down, buttoned my overcoat over 
my cash-bag, and got washed out 
into the road with the crowd. I had 
£150.” 

He leant forward. “ The next 
week,” he said, “I went to the 
Junction. I was hardly into the 
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Ring before the Course Detec- 
tive put his hand on my 
shoulder—the same Course 
Detective that was at Cork Park. 
“I want a word with you!’ says 
he. Well, it’s no lie to say my 
knees were knocking together. ‘I 
got this,’ says the detective, 
taking out his wallet, ‘from a 
punter that was at Cork last 
week. He wants 3/- on it.’ And 
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he handed me the one straight 
brief! That wasn’t all,” said the 
runner. “As he handed me the 
ticket I could see into his wallet. 
It was chock-full with my gammy 
ones, ‘Oh, by the way. . .” says 
he, showing them to me, ‘ who was 
that fella?’ 

“That was the one and only 
time I welshed,” said the runner. 
“Never again!” 





Work Worth Doing 


N© man needs sympathy because he has to work, because 
he has a burden to carry. Far and away the best prize 
that life has to offer is the chance to work hard at work 


worth doing. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


] 4M always humbled by the infinite ingenuity of the Lord, 
who can make a red barn cast a blue shadow. 


E. B. WHITE 


A MINISTER in the Gaelic highlands preached very strongly 
against drunkenness, and warned his people not to indulge 
in strong drink, and concluded with these words: 
“We'll not make this discourse over-personal; but if a 
short, bald-headed laird sitting in the corner of the east 
gallery pew takes it to himself, I canna help it.” 


‘THE great pleasure in life is doing what people say you can- 


not do. 


‘THe artist is interested in the thing itself, and will accept 

readily a suggestion from anyone, if he thinks that it will 
be to the advantage of the work to do so. Anybody who can 
improve a sentence of mine by the omission of a comma or 
by the placing of a comma is looked upon as my dearest 


friend. 


GEORGE MOORE 
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Congressman Rooney ts a tight-fisted watchdog 


HE GUARDS UNCLE SAM’S PURSE 


PETER WYDEN 


ERTAIN wits in Washington, 
D.C., have long had the urge 
to send through the State Depart- 
ment an emissary who would flit 
from door to door shouting: 
“Rooney is coming!” These wits 
contend that the impact would be 
entertaining. Coffee cups would 
vanish. Desks would be swept 
clean, especially of papers relating 
to departmental finances. Blood 
pressures would bounce. Some 
officials might risk a break to the 
backstairs exits. The reaction, in 
sum, would be that of a reform 
school suddenly visited by the 
chairman of the parole board. 
This would be understandable, 
because such, indeed, is the rela- 
tionship between Congressman 
John James Rooney, Democrat, of 
Brooklyn, New York, and the 
State Department, as well as the 
Justice Department, the entire 
system of Federal courts and the 
United States Information Agency. 
Technically, Rooney, who looks 
like a balding, undersized Uncle 
Sam with bad digestion, is only 
chairman of a sub-committee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. But all 
the above departments must apply 
to him for their bread and butter. 


This circumstance has trans- 
formed Rooney, a one-time assis- 
tant district attorney, into what 
James Reston, of The New York 
Times, has called “one of the 
most powerful men in America, in 
a negative way”, and the sus- 
picion has arisen that his negative 
ways are damaging America’s 
standing abroad. 

Few of his constituents—in fact, 
few voters outside Washington— 
are aware of it, but Rooney’s power 
to withhold appropriations gives 
him virtual veto rights over some of 
the most delicate aspects of foreign 
policy. 

Just how he uses his power is a 
matter of dispute. It is beyond 
controversy, however, that his 
decisions are rarely questioned; 
that, in ten years, he has sliced 
well over $1,000,000,000 off the 
Budgets that pass before his steel 
blue eyes; and that perhaps no 
other cross-examiner in Washing- 
ton has so consummately mastered 
the art of making an appropri- 
ations-hunting civil servant appear 
like a confidence man. 

For the fiscal year 1959, begin- 
ning this July, the Rooney hearings 
have been recorded in five volumes 
totalling 1,868 pages. Most of 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post 
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them are peppered with questions 
by this Irish emigrant’s son who 
is referred to, even by colleagues, 
as “Mr. Chairman”. His questions 
are brief: “When?” “Why?” 
“ Where did you get that figure?” 
“How much is that going to cost 
the taxpayers?” Or, “ What have 
you done with the money?” 
Vague explanations he cuts off 
with remarks like “ These self- 
serving declarations, Mr. Secre- 
tary, do not mean a thing.” Or 
just: “ Stop kidding!” 

As a result, a substantial seg- 
ment of Washington officialdom 
will not move without first genu- 

ecting in the direction of The 
Great Needler from Brooklyn. As 
the budget director of one agency 
testifies: “ Anything we do here 
we do on the basis of, ‘ Could I 
explain this to Rooney?’ ” 

Quite a few of his witnesses fall 
prey to what may be called The 
Rooney Syndrome. U.S.LA. chiefs 
conduct week-long *tehearsals for 
his hearings. The Rooney réle is 
assigned to the most unimpres- 
sionable official available. Never- 
theless, competent spokesmen find 
their memories going blank when 
they face their inquisitor. Their 
faces grow white or pink. Perspir- 
ation pours from them. Their 
voices quiver. One otherwise arti- 
culate official was so unstrung after 
testifying that he offered his resig- 
nation as soon as he returned to 
the office. Another was caught by 
his wife arguing with an imaginary 
Rooney in the shaving mirror. 

The chairman, now fifty-five and 
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sparsely white-haired, is a study 
in perpetual motion. He measures 
five feet seven and one half inches 
and his weight has stabilised at 
150 pounds, thanks to a low- 
cholesterol diet. He is so keyed up 
that the act of sitting down is diffi- 
cult for him. He almost never 
occupies more than a chair’s edge. 
He reads, talks, dictates letters and 
even entertains visitors at home 
standing up. 

Money is the commanding 
passion of his life. Not making 
money—he is one of the few 
attorneys in Congress without a 
lucrative law practice back home. 
It’s saving money that preoccupies 
him, and not just in the office. His 
wife Catherine, whom he calls 


“the boss,” is questioned by 
Rooney on every household 
expense. 


Anti-Rooney sentiments are not 
rare in Washington, although his 
position at the purse strings keeps 
them under cover. “I could sit for 
hours and tell you what a so-and- 
so Rooney is,” says one of his vic- 
tims, “but I don’t think I'd better.” 
Another says: “He’s an utterly 
ruthless man.” But a third sizes up 
the majority view like this: “ He 
makes you awful mad, but you 
don’t dislike him. In his own 
curious way, I guess he’s doing his 
job. It’s these methods of his that 
get under your skin. To him, 
you're guilty unti! proven innocent. 
But it’s also his methods that get 
results. He puts you on your 
mettle.” 

Even the Supreme Court knows 
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better than to pull its rank on the 
chairman, When Chief Justice Earl 
Warren requested $33,000 this 
year for an electronic “ bird-proof- 
ing” system against starlings, 
Rooney loaded the record with so 
much sarcasm about “ dirty birds ” 
which would be chased off the 
highest court to take refuge across 
the street in the Capitol, that Chief 
Justice Warren phoned to say: 
“John, you can forget the bird- 
proofing.” 

More than most men, Rooney is 
discernibly a product of his past. 
His mother, Ellen Fitzsimons, came 
from County Leitrim and went to 
work in her father’s flower store at 
161 Court Street, Brooklyn. The 
congressman’s two brothers still 
operate the same shop. His father, 
James, arrived from County Sligo 
in 1888, became a deck hand on 
the Fall River Line, then went to 
work in the Fitzsimon’s shop and 
married the boss’s daughter. 

The congressman was born in 
the coldwater flat over the store 
and performed chores there so early 
that an agent of the Children’s 
Society once expressed concern 
about the precocious employee. 

The chairman’s flair for figures 
manifested itself before he went 
through St. Paul’s Parochial 
School, St. Francis Prep School and 
St. Francis College in Brooklyn. 
He knew the one store that gave 
an extra liquorice for a penny. At 
fourteen, he kept the flower store’s 
books. 

Even as a teenager Rooney was 
a regular reader of paving-contract 
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RODERIC L. O'CONNOR, the 

State Department security 
chief, offered a detailed state- 
ment justifying his request for 
$465,000 and added that he had 
only one or two additional 
comments. Rooney remarked: 
“Quite all right, but you 
better make $465,000 worth of 
comments.” 

Harold B. Hoskins, director 
of the Foreign Service Institute, 
was tripped into an obvious 
error of on-the-spot arithmetic 
which caused Rooney to 
observe: “It’s a good thing 
you're not teaching mathe- 
matics, ‘ professor.’ ” 

Miss Frances Knight, head of 
the State Department's passport 
office, asked how, within 
Rooney’s rules, she might deal 
with a problem. Rooney coun- 
tered: “ We ask the questions 
on this side of the table.” 

Peter Wyden 
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awards and other fine print in the 
city record. He drifted into law 
like most gregarious, ambitious 
Irish lads who were not inter- 
ested in medicine, the other 
profession that brought prestige on 
Court Street. 

At Fordham Law _ School, 
Rooney was forced to apply him- 
self for the first time. He had 
barely made the lecture hall in time 
for the first class in contracts. Only 
seats in front were vacant. The 
professor was I. Maurice Wormser, 
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a brilliant author of textbooks but 
quite deaf. Rooney, his seat-mate 
New York attorney Osborne A. 
McKegney, and a few others within 
easy reach did all the reciting be- 
cause the professor could hear 
nobody else. 

“It was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to me,” Rooney 
says. More than two-thirds of his 
class (1925), including the top 
man, McKegney, flunked the bar 
examination on the first try. Rooney 
passed. “He thinks legally,” 
McKegney explains. “ He discards 
the unnecessary and gets right to 
the nub. You don’t find that too 
often.” 

Rooney has no hobby except 
watching fights on TV and second- 
guessing the announcers. So he 
turns over week-ends to his con- 
stituents. Puffing his daily ration of 
two packs of cigarettes, he darts 
tensely from Communion break- 
fasts to bar mitzvahs to chicken 
dinners with veterans’ groups. 
Sunday afternoons he heeds the 
bugle call of all Brooklyn poli- 
ticians: “ See you after Mass.” At 
1.30 p.m. he materialises on the 
dreary second floor of the Third 
Assembly District Club (Regular 
Democratic Organisation). Here 
he can be collared for favours or, 
as Brooklyn jargon has it, “ taking 
contracts”. On a typical recent 
Sunday he listened to some two 
dozen taxpayers, including a man 
with a seeing-eye dog. 

Week-ends are less demanding 
than the chairman’s typical day in 
Washington. Much of it he spends 
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in his sub-committee’s austere 
headquarters, Room B-25 in the 
Capitol. It measures fifteen by 
thirty feet, and is mostly taken up 
by a long green-covered confer- 
ence table. The seven-man com- 
mittee, with Rooney at the centre, 
occupies one side. The victims line 
up along the other, with reinforce- 
ments stacked in the corridor for 
want of seats. 

At midday Rooney heads for the 
House floor where he has achieved 
a 100 per cent. attendance record 
for all votes in more than one 
session. He rarely gets to his office 
before three o’clock to see callers 
and dictate letters. 

The chairman frequently travels 
abroad, but, at his instructions, 
the State Department issues orders 
to all points on his itinerary to give 
him no dinners or cocktail parties. 
He specialises in private dinners 
for veteran career employees who 
tell him, unofficially, what really 
goes on. He recruits such volun- 
teers by shaking hands with all 
Americans within reach, regard- 
less of status, and asking them 
whether he can do anything for 
them. 

Certain loyalties temper 
Rooney’s pursuit of economy. No 
one suggests that they lead him 
into anything inappropriate. They 
do show him to be a realistic 
politician. These special lova'ties 
are to (1) Brooklyn, (2) Ireland, 
(3) the Roman Catholic Church, 
(4) the F.B.I., and (5) Israel. 

When the Army, for economy, 
closed a coffee-roasting plant im 
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his district, Rooney denounced the the release of $3,250,000 in frozen 
ustere | move with the air of a millionaire American funds for educational in- 
n the asked to save on golf balls. (“ Since stitutions in Israel. 
n by | this administration came in,” he To Rooney, there are frills 
cn UP | jaments, “they've been ruining which he and the rest of the tax- 
onfer- us!””) When he pushed his pet bill payers should not countenance. At 
come | for $380,000 to deepen Brooklyn’s the same time, he has gone along 
entz¢, | Gowanus Canal, he rolled enough with the Foreign Service Insti- 
is lime | jogs to pass the entire State tute’s bigger needs to staff our 
force- Department appropriation twice. modern diplomacy, just as he 
or for It was Rooney who engineered approves around $100,000,000 
. the appropriation for a twelve- yearly for the U.S.LA., whose 
or the | man delegation (Chairman: John work is to him no more than a 
hieved | Rooney) to visit Wexford, Ireland, necessary evil. This makes him no 
record | t unveil a statue of Commodore more fun than a suspicious mother- 
nh ome | John (Fighting Jack) Barry, the in-law. 
office | first U.S. Navy officer commis- Nevertheless, when a _ top 
callers} sioned by George Washington. It U.S.LA. official was lately asked: 
was Rooney, a genuinely religious “Isn’t Rooney the kind of nickel- 
travels man, who pushed ttrougii a chaser you as a taxpayer would 
CUONS, | $964,200 bill to repair war dam- want in his spot?” the official 
orders | age to the Pope’s summer resi- thought a long time. Then he 
to ee. dence. It was he, too, who wangled said: “I can’t argue with that.” 
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TIMOTHY WHARTON 


E was born on a hard January 

morning, a biack-haired 
wide-eyed parcel of health. His 
mother died a few hours later, 
under the shelter of her kindly 
uncle’s roof. It was just as well, 
the neighbours said: the father 
was never traced. 

They christened the lad John 
Howard. His mother was one of 
the Howards. Her uncle, old Matt 
Byrne, childless himself, brought 
the lad up, and grew to care for 
him as a son. John came to man- 
hood swiftly. Even as a youth 
he was man-sized. He was strong. 
He could toss a bullock. There 
was wild blood in his veins, but 
good blood. 

Matt Byrne’s farm was a size- 
able share of rich pasture land, 
sheltered by Carra wood to the 
north, and snugly placed about 
six miles from Navan, in the 
County Meath, some of the 
richest pasture land in Ireland. 
There was little tillage. John 
ploughed his bit in season, did 
his man’s share at fair and market, 
and as old Matt grew feeble, 
took over control. Then old Matt 
died, and John, owner now of all 


that property, and finding con- 
solation in activity, set to and 
worked that land as only he could. 

Now in his full manhood he 
had become a giant. His face was 
grave, rock-hewn, but he was gay 
too, reckless, with a wild skirl of 
laughter at the core. His weeks 
were filled with work, and on 
Sundays, after the age-old custom, 
he walked about his fields with 
Ned Kerrigan from the neigh- 
bouring farm, nodding approv- 
ingly at the week’s doings, his 
hands tucked carefully into the 
tails of his Sunday best. 

Ned Kerrigan was John’s best 
friend. They had grown up 
together. As barefoot lads they 
had carried their sods of turf to 
school in company, set night- 
lines in the Blackwater, smoked 
their first pipe: and now, @ 
neighbours, ploughing, sowing of 
harvest time found them side by 
side. Kerrigan was a_ careless, 
easy lad with a ready tongue. But 
he drank too much. Once, coming 
home from a fair, full as a tick, 
he met Father Dempsey, the 
parish priest, at the cross-roads. 

“Are you drunk or sober, 
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Ned?” Father Dempsey wanted 
to know. 

“Sober as yourself, Father,” 
said Ned, “and happy as Larry.” 

“Tt’s a doubtful compliment,” 
Father Dempsey told him good- 
humouredly, but adding on a 
sterner note: “If you don’t come 
down with the rest of the boyos 
on Sunday and take the pledge 
Til turn you into a goat!” 

“If you do, Father,” says Ned, 
quick as a flash, “Ill run in and 
eat your cabbages!” 

That was Ned: a quick tongue 
and a quicker thirst, but little 
harm in either. He got on well 
with John. The two companions 
went their easy, casual way and 
few had seen them angered. 

Then, for the first time, the 
ugly word was flung at John 
Howard. 

That morning they had driven 
down to Galway in John’s new 
Fordson truck, Kerrigan talking 
away to nobody in particular and 
John, in a half doze, watching 
the hedges slipping by, and the 
rich midlands thinning out to the 
bare fields of Connacht. 

At the Galway fair their cattle 
fetched a good price, too good, 
some of the Galway men 
grumbled But John laughed 
easily and, bent on quenching a 
long-standing thirst, made across 
the square, waving a hand to Ned 
who was away to mect a certain 
speech-enduring Galway girl he 
had a fancy for. 


The bar was crowded when 
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John entered; jobbers, farmers 
and drovers. His huge bulk moved 
easily through them. He called 
for drinks for a few of his 
acquaintances and was turning 
away from the counter when a 
big Cavan man lurched heavily 
against him. The man was drunk 
already. John had sold him a 
couple of suck calves earlier in 
the day, and though they were 
worth their price, the Cavan man 
was sorry he bought. John pushed 
him aside in a friendly way, but 
the drunken man turned furiously. 

“Damn you! Who are you 
pushing?” he snarled. “ What 
d’ye think you are, anyway?” 
Then his face grew cunning. His 
eyes leered. His voice took on a 
soft sibilance. “Tl tell you what 
you are!” With drunken obscen- 
ity, the words dribbling from his 
lips, he told John what he was. 

The company shifted its feet, 
glancing furtively to where the 
young giant towered in the middle 
of the floor, his powerful arms 
loose at his sides. 

For a moment Howard had 
turned to stone. Then a fire went 
through him. Somehow he had 
never thought of that . . . with 
old Matt like a father . . . A mist 
came’ before his eyes. He lifted 
his heavy hand. He struck once. 
That was all. 

All that evening he kept to him- 
self. Heading for Meath next day 
in the truck with Kerrigan, he 
was strangely quiet. Ne“ could 
not cheer him up a. after a 
while John told him. 
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“Did he call you that?” Ned 
was furious, too furious. 

John nodded. 

“Did you hit him? Did you? 
Did you break his jaw?” 

“I did, Ned,” John told him 
quietly, his eyes fixed on his great 
ploughman’s hand. 

“Sound man, John! Sound 
man! Serve him right!” Ned was 
wildly effusive. 

“But it was true, Ned. It was 
true. That’s what I am.” 

And, for once, Kerrigan could 
find no answer. His tongue was 
thick in his mouth. 


When Ned Kerrigan announced 
his forthcoming marriage with 
Mary O’Brien, his Galway girl, 
its full import did not strike John 
at once. He was glad for Ned. 
He liked Mary O’Brien. She 
was a big-bodied, sturdy girl 
and the very woman for his 
friend. There was a _ quiet, 
insistent way about her that gave 
promise of developing steadily 
when she had secured her man. 

“ I’m jealous, Ned,” he told his 
friend. “ Mary’s the finest girl in 
the country.” 

“Och, beef to the heel, John,” 
Ned deprecated laughingly. “ Beef 
to the heel. But there’s worse, 
maybe, there’s worse.” 

In secret Kerrigan was aghast 
at his good fortune. 

With Ned occupied elsewhere, 
John, for the first time, knew 
isolation. When old Matt died his 
friend had filled his place, but 
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now, with Ned as good as gone, 
loneliness crowded in upon him, 
For a time he scarcely realised it, 
busy as he was, night and day, 
with crops and beasts. He loved 
that farm of old Matt’s. Driving 
the great plough-horses down the 
land on hard spring mornings his 
soul sang. He was big, strong, 
patient as his horses. Everywhere 
was an outlet for his dynamic 
energies. The smell of the beasts 
was good; the shyness of calves, 
their warm breaths wet on his 
hand. Harvest time found him 
happy. The rumble of hay-floats 
on hard roads; the rick growing; 
the great, yellow barns fulfilling 
the year’s promise. In the still 
autumn dusk he knew content. 
But now unrest had come to him 
at last. The truth drove home. He 
was lonely. 

He ran down to Galway for 
Kerrigan’s wedding. That was a 
great day for all. He remembered 
his friend shielding his shyness 
with boisterous gaiety, and Mary, 
calm as you like, her face softly 
flushed under its brown toss of 
hair. 

“He’s a terrible lad!” Ned’s 
mother told Mary confidentially 
for the whole table to hear. “ He 
won’t do a hand’s turn. "Clare to 
God, he’ll want you to take the 
top off his egg!” 

“It’s the top of the head Ill 
be taking off him so,” said Mary 


sweetly. 
But Ned’s father had the last 
word, “Remember what I told 


you,” he warned, fixing Mary 
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with a stern eye. “It’s a grandson 
{ want.” 

“It’s a fine lassie the spit of 
myself we’re having for a first go- 
off,” Mary told him, calmly 
conclusive. 

“You will not!” he protested 
loudly. “A grandson I want, 
nothing else. Remember now,” he 
commanded finally, “a grandson, 
or nothing.” 

And John joined in the gale of 
laughter that blew across the 
table. 


On his way home that evening 
he felt, again, his new-found un- 
rest assail him. He faced the 
matter squarely. He knew what it 
was. He, too, needed a woman 
about the house. How wise Ned 
had been! What a fine girl Mary 
O’Brien was! And old Kerrigan’s 
joke about the grandson! But 
there was more to it than that. It 
was the natural desire in men 
for the continuation of their line, 
the perpetuation of the clan 
name, . . . John Howard would 
not follow that thought. Going 
home that night he put the thing 
behind him. 

Before Kerrigan’s marriage 
John and he had gone about to 
dances together, running over to 
Navan and Slane on a Saturday 
night. High spirits prevailed on 
these occasions after the first few 
awkward moments when the girls 
and lads lined up three deep at 
opposite walls stood watching one 
another with wary, sombre eyes 
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like two armies about to engage. 
John with his quiet, easy way was 
popular with the girls, and there 
was no holding his devil-may-care 
friend. 

Alone now, a strange shyness 
beset John. He slipped over to a 
few dances, but he had grown 
reserved, wary. After a while he 
gave up going altogether. 

When Kerrigan, whose visits 
were becoming frequent again, 
called over one evening, he men- 
tioned this. Howard was in the 
yard at the time, cleaning down 
one of the horses. 

“The girls won’t look at me, 
Ned,” he said quietly, keeping his 
face averted. 

Ned was aghast, 

“You’re crazy, man he 
grunted. “There’s not a girl in 
the country but has a liking for 
you. And why wouldn’t she? D’ye 
mind the time 

“IT know, Ned, I know,” John 
broke him off. “ This is different. 
Any girl who thinks she’s a step 
above buttermilk wouldn’t be 
seen dead beside me at the altar 
rails.” 

“Wouldn’t she, now, wouldn’t 
she?” Ned refused to understand 
him. He changed the subject. 
“Look here, John,” he said, “ it’s 
queer you're getting. What do 
you say we run up to Harold’s 
Cross on Sunday? Jamesy beyond 
is running a dog that'll lead the 
field.” 

“ Fine, Ned, fine!” John threw 
off his heaviness in a moment. He 
was glad to change the subject. 
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How you could 
be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French ait ail. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, nct 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so casy. You will pick up 
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French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 


purpose—holidays abroad, business | 


Or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today 


to. the | 


address below for a free 26-page | 


booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, 


The Linguaphone Institute, 
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“Tl be over at your place after 
the ten o’clock Mass.” 

But his heaviness returned. His 
mind went increasingly back to 
his beginnings. Once when Father 
Dempsey paid him a visit he let 
loose his grievance. The priest 
was silent awhile before replying. 

“I wouldn’t blame anyone too 
much, John,” he advised at last. 
He laid his strong hand on the 
young giant’s shoulder. “As a 
lad now, maybe, over on Sally 
hill, you often rolled a heavy 
boulder down the slope, without 
worrying about its destination. 
Many’s the time I did it myself, 
anyhow. How would you feel if 
that same stone shattered the 
brains of a child or a young girl 
maybe, and she coming up the 
hill? It’s that way with us some- 
times, John. We start something 
we don’t see the end of. I 
wouldn’t fix the blame.” 

And John was contrite. 

“I know, father. I was wrong, 
father. I'm glad I asked you, 
father.” 

But he grew sombre again. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the farm,” he 
told his friend, “ I’d go tomorrow. 
I'm like a bit of iron the black- 
smith below at the forge can make 
nothing of. Something for the 
scrapheap!” 

“God, man!” Ned would 
complain, “what the devil ails 
you? I’m your friend, amn’t I?” 

“I know, Ned,‘I know... 


| There’s a friend a man needs 


before he’s born.” 
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It was about this time that he 
first met Nan Sheridan. 

She was coming out after early 
Mass. John was close behind her. 
Bending down to dip his finger 
in the font, he was aware of the 
glossy curls about her neck and 
the rich duskiness of her averted 
cheek. She was tall, almost to his 
shoulder. Her dark eyes held his. 
Then with a little, breathless, 
sideways smile, she passed out. 

Nan was one of the Sheridans 
of Bridestown. She had been 
reared in Kerry, having just re- 
turned to her own place. Her 
father had a good dowry put by 
for her and wanted a good man 
to get it. He kept a racehorse 
over at the farm, entered his 
horse in season and wore a top- 
hat to Punchestown. He was that 
sort of man, 


After a casual introduction by 
Father Dempsey Nan and John 
took to each other at once. Nan 
was gipsy black. She had wide, 
long-lashed, calm eyes. She moved 
with subtle grace. For all her 
laughter she could be quiet for 
hours. 

John’s need of her grew swiftly. 
He did not hope or doubt. Life 
was a mist in his eyes. Once, 
with a strangely boyish gesture, 
he carved her initials on a giant 
tree-trunk in Carra wood, behind 
the farm. 

They met casually at first, half 
chance, half design. Secretly they 
studied each other’s habits. Nan, 
slipping down to the village on 
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a message, would meet John com- 
ing up the road, or he, drifting 
towards Nan’s place of an evening, 
would find her halfway to his. 


| For a while both kept up this 


show of pretence, until one night 
they laughed softly into each 
other’s eyes. After that they went 
everywhere together. 

Coming home, one evening, 
from a dance in sleepy Kells, they 
paused for a long time to watch 
the Blackwater flowing under 
Headford bridge. Only the per- 
petual whisper of the weir, falling 
forlorniy in the dark, broke the 
stillness of the summer night. As 
a boy John had waded, ankledeep 
in water, across those very stones, 
to the small wooded island at the 
end. John’s mind went over these 
things in a half dream. Beside 
him, on the granite coping, Nan’s 
bare arm rested carelessly. It was 
burnt brown from exposure, and 
freckle-speckled as a trout. Once 
he thought she sighed, but when 
he bent close she was smiling. 
They stayed there a long while 
as the light faded from the 
river. Once a fish broke surface 
languorously, and something went 
pushing rapidly upstream. An 
otter, they thought, in a dreamy, 
half-conscious way. It was dark 
that evening when they got home. 

About the end of August John 
asked Nan to marry him. It had 
been in both their minds for a 
| long time, but they had repeatedly 

put it behind them. It happened 
quickly in the end, simply, almost 
unexpectedly. 
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Nan had been gayer than usual 
that evening. She was wild with 
youth and the fine autumn night. 
She had been dancing on, a little 
ahead of John, when she paused 
suddenly. He found her poking 
away at her right eye with a 
handkerchief when he came up 
with her. 

“TI think it’s a midge,” she 
told him. 


“Wait now!” he warned, 
“you'll have it worse in a 
minute.” 


She dropped her hand submis- 
sively and opened her eyes wide. 
He took her handkerchief, twisted 
a point, and fished out the midge 
in a moment. Nan blinked with 
new-found relief, rolling her eyes 
about to adjust their vision, while 
John stood quietly before her. 

“Are they all right now, 
John?” she laughed, looking up 


at him from under her dark 
lashes. 

“They're lovely, Nan,” he 
couldn’t help saying. 

“Och, I don’t mean that, 
John,” she laughed again, half 
shyly. 


But John was beside her now. 
She could feel his breath on her 
cheek. 

“TI love you, Nan,” he was 
saying passionately. “ You know I 
love you, Nan. I want you. I can’t 
do without you. You’ll marry me, 
Nan. Say you'll marry me, Nan.” 

The words came to her wildly, 
catching her unawares. Confused, 
words poured from her. 

“JT don’t know what to say, 
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John,” she heard herself stam- 
mering. “I don’t know what to 
say. I never thought about it.” 
Unconsciously she was playing 
for time to think. “I'd like to 
ask my father ” She broke off. 

John had moved away from her. 
She sensed his sudden shrinking. 
When she looked up she was 
aware of his sombre eyes fixed 
hotly upon her face. 

“So you'll ask your father?” 
he was saying slowly. “ You'll 
ask your father, Nan? And 
what'll your father say?” He 
clenched his fist. Anger flooded 
his face. “ God, what can a man 
do?” he shouted. “I could kill 
the lot of them with a blow, but 
it’s no use, it’s no use!” He 
broke off. ““ Maybe it’s not that,” 
he said quietly. “Maybe you 
don’t care for me, Nan. Maybe 
that’s it.” 

She was clutching him wildly in 
a moment. 

“Tt’s not that, John! You know 





it’s not that!” she protested 
desperately. “I lie awake at night 
thinking about you. I don’t 


know what to do. God, John, I 
have been afraid to think——” 
She ended there. Her eyes were 
alight with tears. Her head went 
down on his arm. 

For an age, it seemed, he stood 
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looking quietly at her dark hair. 
Anger was dead in him now. He 
threw his head back with a 
gesture that was all surrender, 
resignation. His arm went about 
her shoulders. 

“I know,” he was saying 
quietly, “I know, Nan. Why 
wouldn’t you ask your father? 
Isn’t it the right thing to do? 
Wouldn’t I do the same myself 
if things were different.” He said 
no more then. 

“Tr’s time I left you home, 

Nan,” he told her after a while. 
“Your mother will be waiting 
up.” 
When he left her she sank to 
her knees, glancing wildly about 
her with the gesture of a hurt 
thing caught in the fowler’s 
snare... 

John sold his place and left 
the parish. Only one old body 
saw him go. Maggie Reilly, at 
the end of the village, up betimes 
to start her husband for a distant 
fair, saw a great, hulking figure 
pass swiftly down the road, and 
dwindle away, dawn-misted, into 
the growing light. 

On the giant tree-trunk, in 
Carra wood, Nan _ Sheridan’s 
initials have faded. The bark has 
thickened, healing its wound. But 
John Howard has not returned. 


HE practised the utmost economy in order to keep up the 


most expensive habits. 


BERNARD SHAW 


QNE who fears failure limits his activities. Failure is only the 


opportunity more intelligently to begin again. 


Forp 


‘THE next (Fune) issue of THE Ir1isH DiceEst will be published on 


Thursday, May 28th. 
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Our Postbag : 
eo 
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Reapers ?—Our oldest 
but here is a 


CENTENARIAN 
We can't be too sure, 
candidate for the distinction Major J. H. 
Davidson-Houston, Pembury Hall, Kent, 
England. He was born in Ireland in 1867. We 
heard from him recently and his letter left us 
im no doubt that he is in bouncing good form. 

Rumour has it that a distinguished ecclesi- 
astical nonagenarian “ Down Under” is also 
a regular reader. 

But could it be that there’s a centenarian in 
the house ? 


ANY 


reader ? 


* 


CompPpILInG FaMiLy History.—An American 
reader is busily engaged in compiling a family 
history, and he is anxious that readers bearing 
the names cGee (of Donegal), McGuire (of 
Cavan), and Stewart (he’s not sure of the 
county) should write to him, especially if they 
have any records of ancestors emigrating to 
America in the eighteenth centur 

He is Mr. Paul Stewart Bever, 285 W. 
Sinclair, Wabash, Indiana. Here's hoping you 
get some information, Paul ! 


* 


Haven For Ficut nc MEN.- 
Quinn is not Irish-born, but 
more Irish than some who are 
reason 

Writing to us from her home in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, she goes on to teil us 

My parents were very active in the Irish 
Freedom Movement here since 1910, and my 
mother was a most active amaben of Cumann 
na mBan. Our home was an ‘on the run’ 
haven for men and women during ‘ The 
Troubles ’ and was known as Liberty Hall to 
one and all. 

“A partial list of the visitors to our home 
would include Father Michael O’Flanagan, 
who blessed me when I was two years old; 
Harry Boland; Liam Mellowes Laurence 
Ginnell; the Gifford Sisters (one of whom 
married Joseph Mary Plunkett in his cell before 
he was executed in 1916); Dan Breen; and 
Eamon de Valera himself. My mother was also 
very close to Countess Markievicz. ‘here were 
many others. 

I recited as a child at numerous public 
meetings. My speciality was The Extle’s Return, 
by John Locke. At a fiery meeting my rouser 
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was Where Is The Flag of England? by Henry 
Labouchere. Patrick Ford, of the old Irish 
World (New York), gave my father a copy of 


this work, which was banned throughout the 
British Empire I still have this copy 
Mrs. Quinn’s father was born in Galway 
City and her mother in Roscommon (Her 
father, an R.I.C. man, was born in the Golden 
Valk ) 
Bayonne, where I live,"’ she goes on, “‘ has 
been referred to as the 33rd county of Ireland 


It is made up of so per cent. Cork people, 
48 per cent. Donegal, with the remaining 
from the rest of the counties. 


2 per cent. 











Sandwiched among these are about 5 Galway 
families know every place in Cork and 
Donegal from friends and neighbours, and ia 
Galway from my family, although I have never 
been to Ireland.” 


in conclusion, Mrs. Quinn tells us that her 


father’s mother’s name was Mary Keegan ; she 
was a native of Tuam, Co. Galway. “ All the 
Keegans, Fahys, a and Lydons are 


related.” 
oo 


CONNAUGHT RanceRS’ Mutiny.—The article, 
* Glaring Defects in Our Educational System ” 
which appeared in our last issue, was written 
by Mr. Patrick F. G. Cannon—not Gannea, 
as erroneously stated. 

In our next we shall publish an article on the 
Mutiny of the Connaught Rangers in India, 
Written by a participant, it is a refutation of 
points raised by Captain Hinchy in his article 
on the same subject in our January issue. 


* 


CaLLING ALL Durrys.—‘I eagerly await the 
Trish Digest each month, and read it from cover 


to cover. I especially enjey ‘ Our Postbag’,” 
writes Miss one Duffy, Montgomery, 
Louisi: una, U.S.A. And she continues : 


All my life 1 have had a love for everything 
Irish, and have longed for the day when a visit 
to Ireland would be possible 

* At last, my mother, my sister and I are 
seriously making plans to sail for the home of 
our ancestors on July 31 of this year. We want 
more than anything to visit the places they 
lived in, but our information on the subject is 
very, meagre. 

Thr ce of my grandparents were natives of 
the ‘Old Country ’. My father’s parents, 
Patrick and Mary Liston Duffy, must have 
come to America about 1840. They settled in 
Vermont and later moved to Wisconsin. My 
mother’s father, ‘Thomas J. Lyon, was the son 
of Winefred Hardeman and Patrick Lyon. 
He did not come directly fre m Ireland, for he 
had lived in Liverpool with his parents, moving 
there at age three 

“IT am postmaster in the town of Montgomery. 
My twin sister, Ruth, is a Children’s case 
Supervisor with the Department of Public 
Welfare. While in Ireland, we hope to meet 
others in our respective vocations. 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


Q' ERIES concerning th 
f 1916 (the Declaration 


pend 


Proclamation 
»f Irish Inde- 
mainly from the 


ence) arrtve datly, 


States 





| Willi American readers please note that 
size 24” x 36" thle at $2.50 
st free. A smaller size 11" x 


are aval 
7 bali 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 
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WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the United States, 


Canada, South Africa and else- 
where—ave cordially invited to write to uw 


Australia, 
and tell us all about themselwes, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their ving conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw im a reference to 


their Irish background, if any? 








“We will have only two weeks to spend in 
Ireland, and we would enjoy visiting in the 
countryside during part of this time, so that 
we can really become acquainted with the true 
atmosphere of the Irish 

*} hope that someone may furnish a clue 
as to how we may locate the former hemes of 
our grandparents.” 

jell, Roberta, the Duffys are a numerous 
clan, especially in County Monaghan. It would 
have helped considerably more if you could 
supply information concerning your ancestors’ 
counties of origin We wish your mother, 
Ruth and yourself a very happy two weeks 
in Ireland 


” 


CALL FROM OREGON ‘I would like to have 
an Irish pen-pal about my own age, 12,” writes 
Alicia Griffin, 2907 N.E. 55, Portland 13, 
Oregon, U.S.A 

She adds that her chief interests are : dancing, 
reading and collecting pictures of movie stars. 





* 


He's A Keen PHoTocrapmer !|—“ I am interested 
in photography and would like to correspond 
with an experienced photographer,” writes 
Laurence V. Gaffey, 7 Metropolitan Oval, 
Bronx 62, New York City. 

Laurence wants to know more about photog- 
raphy ‘from the Irish point of view” and to 
improve his own photography. And he adds: 

I would also like to hear from someone who 
knows anything about a district near Athlone 
called Ballanahowan, and a village called 
Broomhill. 1 would like to see same pictures 
and negatives of Broomhill. So you Irish 
photographers please oblige!" 

Well, Laurence, we hope the answer will be 
im the negative if you know what we mean. 


i 


Iw Quest or a Name.—‘‘ I have read two issues 
of the Irish Digest to date,” writes Catherine 
Caraher, 14246 Forrer, Detroit 27, Michigan, 
“and I have certainly enjoyed them. 

For a long time past she has been trying to 
find out something about her family or clan 
background. Her name, she points out, is very 
unconumoen in the U.S.A.—as it is, indeed, in 
Ireland. 

I spent a week in Ireland during the 
summer of 1957,” she continues, “ and at that 
time I tried to do some research into my family 











background, but without much success, since 
my time was so limited. So I am hoping that 
through the ‘ Postbag’ Department f will be 
able to correspond with those readers who can 
help me in my search.” 

We can supply at least one clue. There are 
certainly Carahers in County Monaghan. We 
were hospitably entertained by a family of them 
on one occasion when we sojourned near 
Castleblayney, in the same county. 

The name is also spelt Carraher and 
Carragher, and the Irish version is Mac 
Fhearchair (t.e., son of the very dear one). 
It is an Ulster surname. One authority, Father 
Patrick Waulfe, is inclined to think that the 
Carrahers are identical with the Farquharsons 
(or Farkers), the Scottish (Aberdeenshire) clan, 
whose name in Gaelic is Mac Fearchair. (The 
initial F is not silent, unlike the Irish version.) 
Some of the Farquharson clan found a home 
in Ulster. 


* 


roo YEARS AGoO.—Apropos of nothing in 
particular, a Melbourne reader sent us the 
following quotation from The Nation (Dublin). 
In its issue of September 3, 1859, it recorded : 

“* During the past five years the mortality 
on board emigrant ships which have proceeded 


to North America has been as follows: 1854, 
74 P-c.; 1355, 33 p-c.; 1856, 22 p.c.; 1857, 
30 p.c.; 13535, 19 p.c. 

“During the week before last, 1,249 


emigrants arr 
a total of 46 
present time 

t is, of course, the old story of the coffin 
ships. Let us salute the memory of the countless 
Irish dead who found a last resting-place under 
the waves of the Atlantic. 


ed at port of New York, making 
78 from the ist January to the 





————h—h——h hire 
T HERE is extant a membership 
card in the Cork Total 
Abstinence Society—the opera- 
tive organisation under whose 
name the pledge was admini- 
stered—given at Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1849, to an Irish 
immigrant, M. G. Reilly, who 
kept his promise until his death 
forty-seven years later. 

Now in the possession of his 
granddaughter, Mrs. H. VY. 
O'Brien, of Yonkers, N.Y., it 
bears the number 5,728,273, pre- 
sumptive evidence of the mem- 
bership of the society when 
Father Mathew had only begun 
his American journeying. 

—Doran Hurley. 
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Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 
“ . , there is incident with excitement 
in abundance .. . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 

“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . 

It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
ness....”” ** On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 


shelves.” 
The Irish Catholic : 


“* Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 


the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the ‘ Rising.’” 


The Irish Press : 
“ The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916. . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph 
“ The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct from 
the publishers 


C. J. Fatton Lrp., 43 Parkgate St., Dublin 
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8 WUGES 


HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


Sizes. 

7°x6" $7 U.S.A. @2 9 O Sterling 

10°x 7" $11 ” 43 170 

13°x 10° $17 ,, #5 190 ” 
including Packing & Postage 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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NOW ON SALE 2- 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


MAY ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


MURDER IN A MOTEL 
LAWRENCE G. BLOCHMAN 


A SLEEPING-CAR EXPERIENCE 
BRET HARTE 


MRS. NORRIS VISITS THE LIBRARY 
DOROTHY SALISBURY DAVIS 


THE OUTER DARKNESS 
HELEN McCLOY 


THE MURDER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
RICHARD M. GORDON 


THE METHODICAL MAN 
ELEANOR DALY BOYLAN 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers 


Annual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 

















THE IRISH HOSPITALS 
OFFER EVERY EVENING 


NIGHTLY COMMENTARY, 
RESULTS, PRICES, 
FORECASTS 


Stile 


NEWCOMERS 
TO FAME 





RADIO EIREANN, 530 METRES 
AT II to 11.30 p.m 


IN 


IRISH HOSPITALS, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN IRELAND 








